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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Earty Nn Avucust, the owner and editor of the famous 
Cuban weekly, Bohemia, Miguel Angel Quevedo, took refuge 
in the Venezuelan Embassy in Havana. Bohemia was one of 
the best and most widely read weeklies in Latin America 
and Quevedo, who had consistently fought against the Ba- 
tista regime and originally supported the Cuban revolution- 
ary movement, now exiled himself because of his opposition 
to the Fidel Castro Government’s pro-Soviet policies. 

After he took refuge, Quevedo issued a moving statement 
to the international press which has received far too little 
attention, and parts of which appear below: 

“For 52 years, from the dawn of the Republic itself, 
Bohemia has shared with the people of Cuba its fear, joys, 
efforts and hopes. It has stood with the people in the mo- 
ments of light and in the hours of darkness. The ideals of 
this nation . . . have been the ideals of Bohemia too. In its 
past it has courageously and unreservedly condemned out- 
rages, abuses and injustice . . . relentlessly advocated the 
cause of human rights, the dignity of the worker, the re- 
demption of the farmer. the protection of the poor. It has 
also fought a pitched battle against national and foreign 
monopolies and trusts. Constantly demanding substantial re- 
forms for our Republic, Bohemia waged war with govern- 
ments which . . . demonstrated an incapacity to fulfill those 
aspirations. ... 

“Because of all this, Bohemia stood from the very first 
with the Castro Revolutionary Government. And it is not 
ashamed of it. nor sorry for having done so. . . . It continued 
to support it.as long as it believed in the sincerity of its 
leaders and the honesty of its intentions. So great was the 








faith an entire people had placed in that Revolution that 
it is not easy to admit it has been deceived. Even today many 
Cubans refuse to accept the idea that, behind the beautifyl 
reality which had been promised them, there lurked a per- 
fidious plan to convert our native land into a satellite of the 
most implacable totalitarian state in the world... . 

“With profound sorrow, however, Bohemia recognizes that 
there is no longer anything that can nourish even that slight 
hope [that something might be done to save the Revolution], 

“To bring about a profound social revolution it was not 
necessary to set up a system which degrades man to the 
condition of a servant of the state, stamping out all vestiges 
of liberty and dignity. That is not a real revolution. That 
is betrayal of the Revolution. And that cannot be the role of 
Bohemia. These lines should have appeared in its pages, but 
that was impossible. Inasmuch as its director was forbidden 
to publish them in his own magazine, he has—conscious of 
his responsibility to his people, for whom Bohemia has 
always been a faithful and honest spokesman—adopted the 
only possible decision: that of denouncing the unhappy 
reality of Cuba and going into exile. 





“IT know that because of this, when my life is ended, 1 


shall be stripped of all the material goods I have been able 
to acquire by honest labor. I know that attempts will even 
be made to rob me, by every possible means, of what every 
honest man loves most: his moral integrity. . . . 

“The problem is not whether one is with Cuba or against 
Cuba, as the men in power insist on making it appear. It is 
Communism against democracy. We have always been for 
democracy and we shall never betray it.” 
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By Victor Alba 


Fidelism for Export 


MMEDIATELY AFTER his victory in 
| the Cuban Revolution, Fidel Castro 
hoped that he would become a Latin 
American force, leading all Latin 
America along a new path. He dis- 
patched men, money and arms to 
enable the of Nicaragua, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic 
and Paraguay to fight against their 
dictators. These expeditions came to 
reasons—lack of 


exiles 


erief for two 
preparation and experience on the 
part of the exiles themselves, and 
lack of popular support. 

The latter is the more important 
point: The people of the countries 
in question are not enamored of their 
dictators, but the behavior of Castro 
in Cuba had 
alarmed the middle class, which is 
the most active and the most militant 
part of the Latin American public. 
This rising middle class would in- 
deed have liked to give practical 
proof of its anti-Americanism, but 
not at the risk of subjection to such 
measures as Castro had taken: per- 
secution of the opposition, systematic 


and his movement 


nationalization of industry, agrarian 
“reforms” which didn’t give the land 
to the peasants, and bureaucratic 
management of the economy, culture 
and means of communication. 

But despite this wary attitude, most 
of the Latin American public is pro- 
Castro. each part of it for different 
reasons: the middle class, because it 
does not want to be thought anti- 
revolutionary or pro-American; the 


ee 
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labor unions, out of sympathy with 
Castro’s social reforms; the peasants, 
because of the mirage of agrarian 
reform. The which 
know more about Cuban realities, 
cannot openly condemn this state of 
mind since the parties they represent 
(Democratic Action in Venezuela, 
Radicals in Argentina, Revolutionary 
[PRI] in Mexico) find themselves 
split between their pro-Castro ele- 
ments and the others who take the 
Cuban example as a warning. The 
other democratic parties of the con- 
tinent (Socialists, the People’s party 
of Peru, the Liberals of Honduras, 
etc.) are also divided. 

Castro has therefore not succeeded 
in becoming a continental leader, nor 
in directly influencing Latin Ameri- 
can politics, nor in finding effective 
allies in Latin American countries. 
His isolation within the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) is 
evident, and the meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the American 
states held in San José, Costa Rica, 
last week showed that although no 
government wished to oppose Cas- 


governments, 


tro openly, none would support his 
attitude toward the United States. 
The conference of underdeveloped 
countries which Castro planned to 
convene this year at Havana has been 
“postponed” (in fact, it has been 
abandoned, since no Latin Ameri- 
can state accepted the invitation, and 
the Asian and African nations re- 
fused to participate without them). 
The Congress of Youth convened in 
July has also been abortive: Only 
the Communist and fellow-traveling 
groups actually took part in it, and 


Will the Fidelistas and Peronistas become allies in export- 


ing revolution to the rest of the Latin American continent? 


the others (such as the Social Chris- 
tian COPEI of Venezuela) withdrew 
because too little freedom was al- 
lowed their representatives. 
Another, and important, set-back 
for Castro has been his inability to 
create a continent-wide “third force” 
labor movement. A conference which 
brought together the Cuban unions, 
those of the Latin American branch 
of the Communist World Federation 
of Labor and a few nonaffiliated 
unions (the most important from 
Venezuela, where the Communists are 
contending for leadership against 
elements of the Democratic Action 
party) did not lead to the creation 
of any new central organization; and 
ORIT (the section 
of the International Congress of Free 
Trade Unions), though its influence 
is waning, has not begun to disinte- 
grate as the Communists had hoped. 
Indirectly, Castro has certainly had 
some influence in Latin America and 
even in the United States. He has 
compelled both liberal and conserva- 
tive governments to accept the neces- 


inter-American 


sity of agrarian reform—there are 
now projects and studies for such 
reforms in Chile, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Brazil and Nicaragua. 
Venezuela—independently of Castro 


even 


—is nearing completion of a plan 
for gradual agrarian reform, and 
Bolivia is still at work upon its own 
scheme, begun seven years ago. 
Washington has just granted a $50 
million credit to Peru for a plan of 
eradual agrarian development in one 
of the most backward regions of the 
country, and this credit will cer- 


tainly not be the last of its kind. 








On the negative side, Castro has 
divided opinion in the democratic 
parties and thereby strengthened 
conservative and reactionary parties, 
which also benefit by the fears he 
has aroused in all the propertied 
classes. Moreover, he has made any 
Latin American disarmament in the 
near future a practical impossibility, 
just when it was beginning to seem 
a possibility after the initiative taken 
by former President José Figueres of 
Costa Rica and Chilean President 
Jorgé Alessandri. No government 
would dare to reduce its army now 
that almost every Latin American 
country is in danger of a terrorist 
“Fidelist” movement, and some of 
them under threat of a “Fidelist”- 
abetted invasion. 

To the United States, Castro is a 
portent that has forced the State De- 
partment to revise its conceptions of 
Latin America, to admit that the 
“American way of life” cannot be 
imposed and that progress may have 
to proceed by means other than those 
most advantageous to free enter- 
prise. This change of opinion is slow 
and hesitant, and probably its effects 
will not be apparent until later. 

Faced with this situation, Castro 
has chosen to break with inter- 
American solidarity. He has accepted 
offers of aid from Khrushchey and 
declared that the OAS represents 
nothing. Nevertheless, Castro knows 
that his future depends on Latin 
America—that it is only if and when 
he attains real influence there that 
Khrushchev’s promises. will ma- 
terialize. He must, therefore, find 
some allies—Communist aid is not 
enough and public opinion in Latin 
America is not sufficiently active. 

Who might those allies be? There 
is not a single strong. organized 
movement in all Latin America that 
is available, unless it be the Peron- 
ists. General Juan Peron has virtual- 
ly lost the leadership of Peronism, 
and it has increasingly devolved 
upon its chiefs of the “left”—in the 
national, socialist sense of the word. 

It is difficult to say whether 
Peronism and Fidelism have formed 


an alliance. It is certain that among 
Castro’s henchmen there are both 
advocates and opponents of such co- 
operation, and no one can tell 
whether Ernesto “Che” Guevara, one 
of Castro’s closest advisors and a 
one-time adversary of Peron, is for 
or against it. 

But by the logic of politics, the 
Peronists are as badly in need of 


Castro is. The 


Peronists, for their part, find them- 


this alliance as 


selves up against a Government whose 
defeat they predict day after day, 
but which is also gaining ground day 
after day in its fight for stability 
and against inflation. They no longer 
have a leader, since Peron, now in 


ce. | 





CASTRO LOOKS FOR ALLIES 


Spain, has lost most of his local 
prestige. And the Argentine Com- 
munists, the Peronists allies, are 
steadily stealing their adherents, im- 
posing their own policies upon them 
and making their own use of the 
trade unions. 

In the near future Peronism will 
probably disappear, partly absorbed 
by the Communists and partly ren- 
dered impotent by having disap- 
pointed its mass supporters. To re- 
vitalize Peronism by endowing it 
with the new mystique of Fidelism 
might be its best hope. At the mo- 
ment, no doubt, the Peronist leaders 
are thinking only that this might pro- 





tect their following from seduction 
by the Communists. That is doubtful; 
but an alliance with Castro, for all 
its risks, is probably the only maneu. 
ver possible, for without it, the 
Peronists’ gradual dissolution is in- 
evitable. If this alliance really does 
bear fruit and proves effectual, Ar. 
gentina may well be entering a period 
of virtual civil war, of terrorism far 
more dangerous than that which al- 
ready prevails (1,300 criminal as. 
saults were carried out by Peronists 
in 18 months, at a cost of 30 lives). 
The failure of the pro-Castro 
demonstrations of “solidarity,” which 
were organized during the Congress 
of Youth at Havana and at the re- 
union of the OAS at San José, is 
Castro 
meticulous and very costly arrange- 
ments for these mass demonstrations 
throughout — the 
nothing of importance came of them. 
This probably signifies that the phase 
of mass popular appeal is at an end 
and the phase of conspiracies and 
seizures of power by force and ter- 
rorism will doubtless ensue. And for 
these new tactics, alliance with the 
Peronists is a first and_ inevitable 
step, though no one can tell how 
efficacious such tactics will be. 
Such an alliance presents no ide- 
ological impossibilities. Latin Amer- 
ica has seen plenty of alliances be- 
tween Communists and _ dictators. 
The Communist League of Roberto 
Puigros worked in close contact with 
Peron. The Communist party of Peru, 
under the leadership of Senator 
Luna, helped Dictator Manuel A. 
Odria purge the unions of elements 
of the democratic People’s party, and 
the Venezuelan Communists, under 
Dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez, got 
rid of Democratic Action elements 
from their unions. Both Fidelists and 
Peronists are counting on the short 


conspicuous. agents made 


hemisphere and 


memories of the masses, and on the 
democrats’ fears of appearing to be 
enemies of the Cuban revolution, t 
gain acceptance of yet another eX 
hibition of concubinage between the 
Communists and the Latin America® 
dictators. 
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By Julius Duscha 


Results Are Meager in 


Post-Convention Congress 


HE RESULTS OF the post-conven- 
ae session of Congress are 
meager, politically as well as legisla- 
tively. If anyone benefited from the 
session, it was Vice President Nixon, 
and he did so merely by being able 
to remain aloof from the bickering 
and compromising on the Senate and 
House floors. Senator John Kennedy 
enhanced his standing with the work- 
ing people by winning Senate ap- 
proval for his expanded-coverage, 
$1.25-per hour minimum-wage bill, 
but his inability to rally Southern 
Democratic support for a Social Se- 
curity-supported old age medical 
care program did not help his reputa- 
tion for leadership. 

The more optimistic Democratic 
liberals here apparently hope that 
memories of the August session will 
be drowned in the flood of campaign 
oratory promised by both Presiden- 
tial candidates. During the closing 
days of the session the remark, “Why, 
the people back home don’t even 
know Congress is in session,” was 
frequently heard in the corridors and 
tloakrooms on Capitol Hill. That may 
be, but the Capitol has been flooded 
with sightseers, most of whom were 
hoping for a glimpse of the nominees. 

Many realistic Democrats are con- 
vineed that, in the words of one 
liberal Democratic Senator from the 
Midwest, “This session sure isn’t 
helping Jack.” Actually, it was con- 
ceived by Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, and 
his mentor, House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn. They saw it as a hammer which 
could be held over the heads of Demo- 
crats at the Los Angeles convention 
in the drive to satisfy Johnson’s 
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Presidential aspirations. Now, as the 
Democratic Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee, the Majority Leader finds him- 
self to some extent a victim of his 
own celebrated maneuvering. 

Ironically, anyone who knows the 
facts of Capitol Hill life could have 
forecast what finally happened. True, 
a majority of Americans appear to 
favor an old age medical-care pro- 
gram linked to the Social Security 
System. But the conservative Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic coali- 
tion which controls Congress, despite 
the 2-1 Democratic majorities, simply 
will not go along with any program 
that has been labeled “socialistic” 
by the powerful American Medical 
Association. As for the minimum- 
wage bill, it ran into the same re- 
actionary forces in a House Con- 
ference committee that produced the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill last year. 
As usual, the House Rules Committee, 
led by Dixiecrat Howard W. Smith 
of Virginia and Old Guard Republi- 
can Leo Allen of Illinois, even sat 
tight on such legislation as the anemic 
aid to education program and the 
hardly revolutionary expansion of the 
housing programs. 

This same un-representative al- 
liance of Southern Democrats and 
conservative Northern Republicans 
will of course be in control of the 
87th Congress, which convenes next 
January—just as it has been in con- 
trol of virtually every Congress for 
more than 20 years. But, as Franklin 
D. Roosevelt demonstrated so often, 
White House leadership can take on 
this Congressional coalition and, 
more often than not, defeat it. Walter 
Lippmann made this same point in 


discussing the narrow margin (four 
votes) by which the Social Security 
approach to medical care for the aged 
lost in the Senate. Pressures from 
a President who supports the Social 
Security method, he noted, could 
easily produce the necessary handful 
of votes. 

It is generally agreed in Washing- 
ton that the politically expedient 
Federal-state medical assistance pro- 
gram which Congress approved for 
what millionaire Senator Robert Kerr 
(D-Okla.) likes to call “the medically 
needy” will soon fall of its own 
bureaucratic weight. Within two or 
three years, the feeling is, the pro- 
gram will be brought under the So- 
cial Security System. For no one is 
really satisfied with a program which 
requires each state to act separately, 
which limits benefits to persons on 
relief or to others who are virtually 
destitute and which will bring few 
real benefits to many of the aged 
for months or perhaps even years. 

This year was the first time since 
Harry Truman called his “turnip 
session” of Congress, following the 
1948 Democratic convention, that 
Congress has met in the aftermath of 
a nominating convention. And it is 
probably the last time that it will 
do so for a long time to come, 
barring national emergencies. For 
although the 1960 session accom- 
plished something (while the 1948 
one did nothing except opening up 
the Hiss case), the highly charged 
political atmosphere of such a ses- 
sion, coupled with the legislative jam 
at the end of any meeting of Con- 
gress, militates against constructive 
achievements. 

But now Congress has left Wash- 
ington to the tourists and to the 
bureaucrats whose in and out boxes 
seem to stay filled regardless of who 
is in town or what party is in power. 
Whatever may be wrong with the 
pace of Congress, upcoming elections 
force it at least to move faster than 
the ever increasing and ever more 
cautious bureaucracy which so pon- 
derously carries out its sometimes 
muddled wishes. 








The Faces of Japan—Two Articles 





NEUTRALISM AND 
RE-INSULARIZATION( 55 6. &. suis 


HEN THE GERMANS were de- 
feated in 1945, they were not 
driven out of Europe, but remained 
a nation in the middle of the Conti- 
nent, with neighbors across land 
frontiers to the west and east of 
them. When the Japanese, on the 
other hand, surrendered in the same 
year, all their holdings on the main- 
land of Asia had to be given up and 
they were put back into their own 
home islands, where only a century 
previously they had lived in complete 
seclusion from the outside world. 
This “re-insularization” of the Jap- 
anese, combined with the elimination 
of their naval power and loss of all 
their former possessions in the South 
Seas, has inevitably produced in them 
a sense of detachment and aloofness 
from world affairs. This is perhaps 
the strongest factor in Japanese neu- 
tralism, for any alliance or entangle- 
ment which drags them back into ihe 
affairs of the Asian continent seems 
to them now an intolerable violation 
of their postwar privacy, and it is 
particularly resented that it should 
be the Americans—the destroyers of 
their former overseas empire—who 
are apparently involving them again 
in the risks and liabilities of an in- 
ternational arena from which they 
thought they had finally retired. 
The popular national mood of con- 
temporary Japan, which is insular, 
introverted and isolationist, is rein- 
forced in its trend toward neutralism 





G. F. Hupson, who served in the 
British Foreign Office from 1939-46, 
is Director of Far Eastern Studies 
at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 


in world affairs by the fact that Ja- 
pan, unlike Germany, was occupied 
by American, but not by Russian, 
forces after the war. In one way this 
has been greatly to the advantage of 
the West no less than of the Japanese 
themselves. Since the Russians took 
no part in the occupation of Japan 
—they refused to be subordinate to 
General Douglas MacArthur’s com- 
mand and he threatened to resign if 
they were not—they had no oppor- 
tunity to set up a Japanese Commun- 
ist government in their occupation 
zone corresponding to the Ulbricht 
regime in East Germany, and Japan 
escaped the fate of partition into two 
separate states. But this also had the 
consequence that the Russians have 
not impressed themselves deeply on 
the Japanese mind as potential in- 
vaders or oppressors; direct experi- 
ence of the Soviet reality has been 
confined to those Japanese who, as 
soldiers or civilians, were captured 
by the Russians in Manchuria in 
1945, and it has never reached the 
Japanese homeland. 

It is only natural, therefore, that 
insofar as the antipathies of the war 
and occupation periods persist in Ja- 
pan, their target continues to be the 
United States rather than the Soviet 
Union. When students dance for joy 
in the Tokyo streets at their “victory 
over American imperialism,” repre- 
sented by the forced cancellation 
of President Eisenhower’s visit, they 
can feel that they are somehow, 
though beneath new ideological ban- 
ners, reversing the verdict of the 
Pacific war, which for most of them 
is a childhood memory of patriotic 


emotions, falling bombs and burning 
cities, followed by the cataclysmic 
news of national surrender and the 
arrival of the Americans as an army 
of occupation. The young men of 
Zengakuren may repudiate the mili- 
tarism of General Hideki Tojo and 
the policies of expansion which led 
to a disastrous war, but in their souls 
they are with the young men of the 
last generation who flew to the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

What has been peculiar to Japan 
over the past year has been the cam- 
paign of large-scale street demonstra- 
tions in Tokyo which culminated in 
sieges of the Diet and the Prime Min- 
ister’s residence by organized masses 
of students and trade unionists. These 
demonstrations became sufficiently 
serious to compel the Kishi Cabinet 
to cancel the invitation to President 
Eisenhower to pay a state visit to 
Japan, and subsequently to resign. 

But they did not prevent ratifica- 
tion of the Security Pact nor did they 
at any time come within sight of a 
revolutionary seizure of power. The 
dimensions — they 
largely a consequence of the restric: 


assumed were 


tion of police powers in postwar Ja- 
pan, which, ironically enough in re: 
lation to the current situation, was 
originally the work of the American 
occupation authority. In their zeal 
for eliminating the authoritarian re 
gime which had governed Japan be- 
fore the war and for providing safe 
guards for the newly established de 
mocracy, the American reformers gt 
written into the “MacArthur Const 
tution” and its attendant legislation 
curbs on the powers of the police 
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more drastic than exist in any West- 
em democracy. The Japanese police 
may not interfere with political meet- 
ings or processions even if they hold 
up all traffic in the principal streets 
ofa big city and block entry to build- 
ings; only if they directly resort to 
amed violence are the police per- 
mitted to resist them. 

This weakness of the Japanese state 
authority has become so manifest in 
the course of the recent disturbances 
that their effect may well be to 
strengthen the hand of those conserv- 
atives who have long been agitating 
for a revision of the Constitution on 
the ground that, as it stands at pres- 
ent, it enables a riotous minority to 
make orderly government impossible. 
A bill to increase the powers of the 
police was introduced into the Diet 
in 1958, but had to be withdrawn 
after a campaign of strikes and street 
demonstrations similar to that which 
forced the cancellation of the Eisen- 
hower visit. As long as the present 
laws remain in force and are ob- 
served by the police, further attempts 
to coerce the Government by organ- 
ized street demonstrations can occur 
at any time. 

But there are signs that the general 
public is getting tired of political 
dictation by rioting students, and at 
the next general election the Liberal 
Democratic party may succeed in ob- 
taining a mandate from the electors 
for a revision of the Constitution to 
trengthen the authority of the state 
against political disorder. Failing 
this, the extra-parliamentary actions 
ofthe left are likely sooner or later 
‘0 meet with counter-actions from 
the right which will be much more 
violent and could lead to a complete 
breakdown of democracy in Japan. 
Itmay be hoped that the Socialist 
leaders, who are for the most part 
genuine democrats at heart, will per- 
ceive in time that the tactics in which 
they have been indulging the past two 
years cannot strengthen Japanese 
democracy, but only produce a situa- 
lion in which men of violence of one 
or the other political extreme would 
sain control of the state. 
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By Edward Seidensticker 


AN EASTERN 
WEIMAR REPUBLIC? 


TOKYO 

I" HAS BEEN pointed out more than 
once in the past several months 
that post-war Japan has reached the 
full years of the Weimar Republic 
plus one. Distinguished visitors from 
abroad have not tired of pointing 
out similarities between the two, and 
when, in June, the demonstrations 
against the Japanese-American Se- 
curity Treaty turned into open riot- 
ing, we wondered if it had finally 
happened. Were there horrible dy- 
namics by which the too free society 
pulled up quivering and demoralized 
at the end of a fixed period of time? 
As in Weimar Germany, a period 
of almost no restraints at all came 
after a period of very harsh re- 
straints. The Japanese —at any rate 
the two-thirds of them who have es- 
caped the grind of the farms—have 
for at least the latter half of these 
15 years been among the freest peo- 
ple in the world. They have been 
free on the one hand to taste of as 
wide a variety of pleasures as was 
ever put together in one place, and 
on the other to chip away at the 
pillars on which the free society rests: 
the courts, the legislature, the police. 
On the one hand they can roar to 
the mountains and beaches on their 
motorcycles, pack the baseball parks 
and skating rinks, stream in and out 
of bars that offer every shade of per- 
verse gratification, enjoy complete 
sexual license and take advantage of 
very free abortion laws. On the other 
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hand, they are able to attack the 
courts in a manner that would be 
actionable in most democracies— 
judges have even been intimidated 
with impunity. They raid the Diet 
(Parliament) building from time to 
time, and show their contempt for 
its works by urinating on the speak- 
er’s desk. They demonstrate without 
permission, and an uncertain police 
force is reluctant to move against 
them. 

In May and June it began to seem 
that there were the beginnings of one 
Weimar institution that had so far 
been lacking, the private army. Day 
after day trade unionists were able 
to take over the heart of the city 
without police opposition. The week 
of June 15 did indeed seem like the 
eve of a revolution. Yet nothing went 
quite as it should have. The stock 
market rallied. The rioters lost their 
momentum and then fell to bickering 
among themselves, and the crisis 
passed, for the time being at least, 
on a note of high comedy. The Zeng- 
akuren students’ union, apparently 
bilked of funds it had collected to 
aid its heroes, attacked the head- 
quarters of the Communist party. The 
Communist secretary general then de- 
nounced the Zengakuren as “a hire- 
ling of American imperialism.” 

Never before was it clearer that 
the Japanese had their own way of 
doing things, that Westernization had 
not made a Western nation of Japan. 
We are now told that the rioting, 
which was intended forcibly to pre- 
vent the legally constituted majority 
from acting, was of a democratic na- 
ture, and that Japanese democracy 








has taken a great step forward. It is 
all very odd. Is it democratic for the 
minority to have its way by force? 
The minority says that it resents not 
having been allowed a chance to talk 
over the troublesome matter of the 
treaty, and yet it opposed extension 
of the Diet, thus blocking the occa- 
sion for talking. The minority also 
says that the majority should have 
consulted the electorate, and yet vir- 
tually everyone agrees that the ma- 
jority would have won again. 

It is all very odd, but the oddness 
arises from the fact that the use of 
the expression “parliamentary democ- 
racy” has misled the West into think- 
ing that Japanese affairs and pro- 
cedures should follow principles sim- 
ilar to those of the West. The Jap- 
anese have an Asian faith in the 
virtues of consultation and compro- 
mise: When the minority disapproved 
of the revised Security Treaty, the 
majority should have withdrawn its 
immediate claims, settled down for a 
long bout of “talking things over,” 
and taken action only when—if ever 
—the minority had been mollified. 
Instead it went ahead and had its 
way, and it is therefore on the record 
as “undemocratic.” Most of the 
country’s intellectual leaders have 
found in its behavior ample justifica- 
tion for the disturbances that fol- 
lowed. 

There is another way in which the 
Japanese have shown themselves to 
be very much a part of Asia, and 
rather remote from the West. The 
anti-treaty, anti-Eisenhower demon- 
strations were in large measure a re- 
sult of the U-2 incident and of 
Khrushchev’s remarkable perform- 
ance in Paris. The sequence of events 
beginning with the U-2 probably left 
the whole world with doubts about 
American leadership. Europeans, 
however, saw Khrushchev’s frighten- 
ing performance in Paris and had a 
horrid vision of what they were ex- 
posed to. There was a quick drawing 
together of the West, as of people 
who see that they may not be wholly 
adequate to one another, but that 
without one another they are nothing. 


The Japanese on the other hand, 
and especially the Japanese intellec- 
tuals, showed how fundamentally un- 
committed they are. The Americans 
were faltering, and in their faltering 
might bring unpleasantness to other 
people, and so the time had come to 
think of moving on. There was an 
element of expediency in the nearly 
unanimous opposition of the articu- 
late intellectuals to the Kishi Govern- 
ment and the revised Security Treaty, 
and in their support of the Moscow- 
Peking policy of unarmed neutrality. 

I am on rather good terms with 
one of the exceptions, a lady writer, 
and | heard her discussing with her 
anxious-faced daughters the question 
of whether a pro-U.S. stand might 
not jeopardize the future of Japan. 
One can hardly blame the daughters. 
They have children, and nothing to 
fear from the United States and a 
great deal to fear from the other side; 
a person has done himself no harm 
by being prepared with either silence 
or pro-Chinese utterances. These are 
simple facts, and they have signifi- 
cance because, in spite of industriali- 
zation, prosperity and a great love 
for refined French things and ple- 
beian American things, the Japanese 
are fundamentally among the non- 
committed peoples. 

This is by way of suggesting that 
Japan is not a Western nation and 
does not behave as such, and that 
sinister comparisons with Weimar 
Germany are not necessarily final. 
One should not conclude, however, 
that there is no cause for concern. 
Japan has a history of its own, rich 
in equally sinister parallels. In Japan. 
words are not always tested against 
objective fact, and the tag “feudal,” 
applied to the conservative Govern- 
ment today, has quite magical results 
in blinding people to what would 
seem to be the real, present danger. 
The Government and the police are 
not above suspicion, to be sure; but 
the real danger is from highly emo- 
tional reformers who are allowed to 
have their way by force, and from 
intellectual leaders who apologize for 
them as generals apologized for their 





angry but well-intentioned juniors in 
the °30s. Conspicuous among the 
apologists was Dr. Seishi Kaya, the 
president of Tokyo University. whose 
statement justifying the June 15 stu. 
dent uprising is ludicrously similar 
to a statement by General Araki justi. 
fying an assassination 25 years be. 
fore. Both gentlemen said that the 
miscreants were angry, and that we 
should not reprove them. 

The disturbances call for reflection 
on the question of mass guilt. We 
may hope that what happened in Ger. 
many will never happen again, and 
that we will never again have before 
our eyes evidence of how people did 
behave and how they should have be- 
haved. In Japan, much seems to be 
repeating itself, and one can sit and 
watch. If disaster comes again and 
anyone survives, it will be very difi- 
cult to accept the explanation one 
listened to with sympathy in 1945; 
that the individual was powerless. The 
nearly unanimous intellectual oppo- 
sition to the Government and the 
Security Treaty in May and June 
suggests either a want of courage to 
take an unfashionable stand or want 
of insight in examining a problem so 
complex as to make unanimity al- 
most unthinkable. At the very least 
it can be said that Dr. Kaya did the 
easy thing when the difficult thing 
was far from impossible. 

So did the public. From it too the 
excuse of 1945 will never again have 
quite the same credibility. The city 
was passively turned over to the dem- 
onstrators day after day, and no one 
protested—not the taxi driver and 
the shopkeeper who lost business, not 
the subway commuter who was for 
bidden to alight at certain stops for 
several hours a day, not the ordinary 
citizen chances of _ being 
robbed rose sharply while the police 
were elsewhere, not the shoe-shine 


whose 


boy who was ordered to move on 8 
that fund-collecting students ( withoul 
permits) might have his corner of the 
station. Never was the docility of the 
Japanese masses more apparent. 
The Japanese intellectual has bees 
charged above with a certain oppor 
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tunism. There can be no question 
that it exists—one only has to note 
the discrepancy between what emi- 
nent Japanese say in conversation 
and what they say in print. Much 
more to the point, however, is what 
might be described as the intellectual 
defenselessness of the Japanese. This 
isa people that has in the past given 
itself to absolute principles, that has 
lost them, that has not on the whole 
been good at inventing them for itself 
and that evidently wishes to have 
them again. 

When the mainland Chinese finally 
have their embassy in Tokyo and 
‘Sino-Japanese cultural exchange” 
gets under way in earnest, the Jap- 
anese will be the material the Chinese 
have always wanted to work with. 
The Japanese will have many pretty 
things to show the Chinese but no 
teason for showing them, beyond a 
belief that culture is good and ex- 
change is good, too. The Chinese 
will have a reason for every picture 
they show and every word they print 
in Japan. Popular suspicion of Rus- 
sia had its beginnings before the 
Meiji Restoration, but in the Jap- 
anese view of China a certain wish- 
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fulness prevails. It is not good form 
to suggest that an unarmed, solitary 
Japan—for disarmed “neutrality” is 
the goal of the rioters—would have 
anything to fear from Oriental com- 
rades. 

This is a country without native 
intellectual defenses, peculiarly vul- 
nerable to secular absolutes, given to 
civic violence, tending to be exces- 
sivly sanguine about the intentions 
of the Communist world-—and _par- 
ticularly China. How long can this 
state of affairs continue? 

Much depends on whether or not 
the most valuable lesson from the 


recent unpleasantness has been 
learned: not to force the Japanese to 
a decision. Had the Security Treaty 
been left in its old form, there would 
have been no grumbling, and the na- 
tion would not have been asked to 
do the one thing it will not do: come 
out as a nation and say that it chooses 
The old 
treaty was a relic of the Occupation, 
and the Japanese role in its negotia- 
Now the nation 


one bloc over the other. 


tion was passive. 
was asked to commit itself, and it 
split itself rather than do so. If no 
such decisions are forced in the fu- 





ture, perhaps things will be all right. 
There will be agitation against Amer- 
ican bases, it is true, and particularly 
for the return of Okinawa, 
there are to be elections shortly; and 
America has given the Japanese a 
crisis to look forward to in 10 years’ 
time, when the treaty arrangements 


where 


are again to be reviewed. 

Yet it is possible that, given gov- 
ernments that make no dramatic de- 
cisions in foreign policy and confine 
themselves to the most limited rou- 
tine of governing, with now and then 
a plank stolen from the Socialist plat- 
form, that the country will be so 
atomized that the mobs of May and 
June will not see fit to come together 
again. Certainly it is oversimplified 
to say that the country is split down 
the middle: It is split a thousand 
ways, and threatens to split in yet 
The labor movement is not 
united, and the conservative party 


more. 


that rules the country is far from 
united. In any case, we must give 
up the notion that industrialization 
and prosperity automatically bring 
situations favorable to democracy. 
They invariably bring problems of 


their own. 











The Population Explosion 


Birth control is necessary if the world is to achieve a higher standard of living 


HE WORLD PROBLEMS created by 
en growth have sudden- 
ly become a matter of public debate 
in this country. Students of popula- 
tion, long concerned with the rela- 
tion between the increase of numbers 
and the availability of resources, find 
their subject at last receiving the at- 
tention its importance merits. 

Public discussion is unquestionably 
preferable to indifference, but many 
current pronouncements on the “pop- 
ulation explosion” reveal more about 
the passions and doctrinal beliefs of 
the speaker than about the realities 
of the problem. No doubt this is in- 
evitable where moral and religious 
convictions regarding family, sex, 
child-bearing and the role of women 
—always emotion-laden topics—are 
at the very heart of the matter. But 
concern over population problems 
and controversies over public policy 
toward them are likely to increase 
in the years ahead as we become 
more aware of the continuing popula- 
tion explosion, particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

The facts of world population 
growth and the distribution of world 
resources are not subject to con- 
troversy. The desirability of the 
underdeveloped countries attaining a 
standard of living closer to our own 
by means that avoid war and under 
non-Communist, preferably demo- 
cratic, governments is also generally 
acknowledged. Disagreement centers 
on rival interpretations of the facts, 
interpretations which clash on the 
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questions of whether population 
growth is an aid or an obstacle to 
raising living standards and of what 
the effects of limiting growth by en- 
couraging the spread of birth control 
are likely to be. These differences are 
usually rooted in disagreements over 
the morality of various methods of 
birth control. 

Too often the whole subject is 
discussed as if only two opposite 
camps existed: those who wish to 
limit population growth by means 
of birth control, and those who favor 
an all-out effort to raise food produc- 
tion. Most students of the problem re- 
fuse to see these as mutually exclu- 
sive alternatives and advocate a joint 
program of encouraging both birth 
control and economic development. 
They also favor economic develop- 
ment designed to increase the produc- 
tion of all goods and services, not 
just food. The governments of several 
underdeveloped countries, most nota- 
bly India, are committed to pro- 
moting voluntary birth control as 
part of their general objective of 
modernizing their economies and 
raising their living standards. 

Since what -we loosely call the 
standard of living of a country is 
determined by the relation between 
the size of its population and its 
total economic production, it makes 
obvious sense to try to influence both 
sides of the numbers-output equa- 
tion if we wish to raise the standard. 
More accurately, it makes sense to 
try to control population growth as 
well as to increase output—if the 
population is already so densely set- 
tled that additional people will have 
no room to spread out and will not 
increase the productivity of labor 


by greater occupational specializa- 
tion. These conditions clearly are 
present in India, Pakistan, China and 
Egypt, and they are just as clearly 
absent in Canada, Australia and sey- 
eral South American nations. Thus 
the high rates of population growth 
in the latter group provide little cause 
for alarm, while the somewhat lower 
growth rates of the former group are 
a major source of anxiety. 

In brief, those who favor the 
spread of birth control believe on 
good evidence that reduced popula- 
tion growth will make possible more 
rapid economic progress to eliminate 
the terrible poverty afflicting the 
majority of the inhabitants of the 
underdeveloped countries. They fear 
that without a slowing of population 
increase these countries may simply 
end up supporting more people at 
the same low standard of living, 
whereas a successful program con- 
bining population control with eco- 
nomic development would enable a 
somewhat smaller total population to 
achieve what we in the West con 
sider minimum standards for human 
decency. 

It is therefore absurd to accuse the 
proponents of birth control of being 
misanthropes who want fewer people 
in the world and lack faith in the 
ability of science and technology to 
raise the standard of living. Yet this 
charge is frequently made by people 
who are determined to avoid recog: 
nizing the necessity of controlling 
population growth. 

Sometimes, it is true, those who 
voice alarm over world population 
growth do not make clear exactly 
why we should be alarmed. They 
frequently paint horrendous pictures 
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of a future world in which people are 
packed shoulder to shoulder on every 
square foot of space on the earth. 
The false inference is drawn, or at 
least suggested, that unless the present 
rate of population growth drops we 
are likely to end up living in such a 
sardine-can world, 

The point, however, is not that such 
aworld is a real possibility but rather 
that it is inconceivable: Long before 
we would be confined to “standing 
room only,” population growth would 
fall as a result of a rise in the death 
rate. The population cannot go on 
increasing indefinitely; it must even- 
tually reach a point of stability. While 
itis possible for the world to support 
a population a good deal larger than 
the present one, our fundamental 
choice is between achieving popula- 
tion stability by lowering the birth 
rate as opposed to achieving it by in- 
creasing the death rate. 

Let those who object to birth con- 
trol declare themselves in favor of 
higher mortality instead. The world’s 
present population problems could be 
solved for a long time by a few mass 
famines, by a world-wide repetition 
of the Great Plagues or, for that 
matter, by a few well-placed H-bombs. 
Do we want to see them solved this 
way ? 

I have made what many will re- 
gard as a damaging concession by 
admitting that the world is capable of 
supporting a considerably larger 
population. I shall go even further 
and concede that a larger population 
could be supported at a higher stand- 
ard of living than prevails today in 
the poorer countries. If this is so, 
why all the talk about birth control? 
Why not mobilize all our efforts to 
raise production? If tractors, ferti- 
lizers, pesticides and other modern 
agricultural techniques were univer- 
sally adopted in the underdeveloped 
countries, their productivity could 
then take care of considerable popu- 
lation growth. And if we consider 
such possible new sources of food 
as algae from the oceans or processed 
Wood, prospects appear even more 
favorable. And space travel will al- 
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leviate the continued pressure of 
growing numbers by permitting 
emigration to other planets, so the 
sky is literally no limit. Do not all 
these considerations justify those who 
pooh-pooh the alarmist talk about 
population explosions? 

For several reasons the answer 
must be “No.” It is a mistake to 
equate what is technically possible 
with what has a reasonable proba- 
bility of happening in this world 
of competing national sovereignties, 
revolutions and ideological and racial 
antagonisms. The truly herculean ef- 
fort required to maintain economic 
growth high enough to keep per- 
petually ahead of uncontrolled popu- 
lation expansion is just not likely 
to be forthcoming. Suppose it should 
require the United States to devote 
to foreign economic aid a share of 
its budget equal to what it now spends 
on national defense. Can we take for 
granted the acquiescence of the 
American electorate? Greatly in- 
creased expenditures on foreign aid 
are going to be necessary in any case 
even where the receiving countries 
are vigorously trying to reduce their 
population growth. Why make it 
harder? Undeniably it will be diffi- 
cult to persuade illiterate peasants to 
adopt effective methods of birth con- 
trol. But our chances of doing so 
are far better than our chances of 
winning a never-ending race between 
economic growth and population in- 
crease, 

Let us assume that the marvels of 
science and technology do succeed 
in creating a world in which produc- 
tivity rises at unprecented rates. 
Those who talk blithely of algae out 
of the sea and rockets to Mars rarely 
pause to ask themselves whether we 
really want to live in a world where 
population pressure compels us to 
rely on such expedients, Even if other 
planets are habitable, astronomers 
doubt whether they would be very 
pleasant places to live. And even 
though a sardine-can world is a 
fantasy and a larger population can 
be supported comfortably, are we 
utterly indifferent to considerations 


of space and density? Do we care 
nothing if the world resembles Levit- 
town, New York as long as people get 
enough to eat? It is curious that 
those who oppose birth control should 
so often think of themselves as up- 
holders of tradition, since the trans- 
formation of our way of life required 
to support a vastly larger population 
would be far greater than that re- 
sulting from world-wide adoption of 
birth control. 

We need have no difficulty in 
imagining what a world with univer- 
sal birth control would be like. For 
birth control is already widely prac- 
ticed in the major countries of West- 
ern civilization, Several sociological 
studies indicate it is practiced by a 
large majority of Americans and that 
the more effective methods are ex- 
tensively used by members of all 
religious groups. 

Thus the belief that mass use of 
birth control is an untried, new- 
fangled notion amounting to an un- 
precedented departure from the wis- 
dom and restraint of the past is with- 
out any foundation. The West has 
already rejected the relatively un- 
controlled fertility of the past, and 
its population growth is now firmly 
under control with birth rates flexibly 
adjusting themselves to changing eco- 
nomic trends, This is the goal the 
East must now achieve under far 
more difficult conditions. 

Those who do not approve of birth 
control would do better to base their 
opposition on religious or absolutist 
moral grounds alone. These are, of 
course, the real grounds for opposi- 
tion in most cases, but their uphold- 
ers invariably seek additional sup- 
port by advancing questionable argu- 
ments about the purely secular prob- 
lem of the relation between popula- 
tion growth and economic progress. 
Even those who do not share a truly 
religious position can respect the in- 
tegrity of it. But such a position 
should be stated forthrightly—even 
when, as in the present case, it can 
only make the ancient demand, un- 
acceptable to most of us, that justice 
be done though the world perish. 
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rs. BERTHA H. MAILLy passed 
M::.; at Laguna Beach, Cali- 
fornia, on August 14 at the age of 
91. Almost all of her active life had 
been spent in New York in activities 
connected with socialism, women’s 
suffrage and the labor movement. 
She was an active and successful ad- 
ministrator in each field, but among 
her countless friends she was valued 
chiefly for her kindness, gentleness 
and genuine love of people. In think- 
ing of her they will picture a charm- 
ing and thoughtful friend rather than 
a successful promoter of good causes. 
She was born at LaGrange, Illinois, 
in 1869. Her family then moved to 
Chicago and Bertha grew up there, 
a bright, normal and intelligent Mid- 
graduated from 
Cornell College, spent a year in Italy, 
and then taught school in Milwaukee 
and Boston. Later she became a 
librarian in the New York Public 
Library system. 


western girl. She was 


In the midst of these activities, 
she found time to meet and marry 
William H. Mailly. Unfortunately, 
her married life was cut short by Mr. 
Mailly’s death in 1911, but his in- 
fluence and importance in her life 
was by no means ended with his 
death. William Mailly was a man of 
great energy and good sense. When 
he was Executive Secretary of the 
Socialist party the so-called radical 
or left-wing Socialists were preparing 
the way for Communism; in every 
party convention and in the party 
press they made desperate efforts to 
get control of the Socialist movement. 
But Mailly and his young wife stood 
strongly among those who opposed 
them and fought for genuine Ameri- 
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The Life and Death 
Of Bertha Mailly 


can and democratic socialism. Often, 
during her last years, Mrs. Mailly 
would talk of those old ideological 
struggles. Though her husband 
passed away 49 years before her 
death, in a very real sense he re- 
mained with her to the end. 

Mrs. Mailly’s first and longest- 
lasting outside interest was the Rand 
School of Social Science. Started in 
1907, the school belonged to the 
period when it was taken for granted 
that the Socialist party had a period 
of boundless success before it. The 
school was founded to teach socialism 
and trade unionism, and to help the 
foreign-born master American speech 
and the elements of American life. 
So many students flocked to its class- 
rooms in a converted private house 
on E. 19th Street in New York City 
that larger quarters soon became 
necessary. A fine old Richardsonesque 
building on E. 15th St. came on the 
market and under : Mrs. Mailly’s 
leadership the friends of the Rand 
School pulled in their belts and did 
what was necessary to raise the 
money to buy it. The building was 
purchased in 1917 and to this day 
remains the home of THE New 
LEADER and of the Tamiment Insti- 
tute. 

Many fine teachers and brilliant 
lecturers contributed their ability 
and reputation to the school, but 
through the years Mrs. Mailly kept 
her hand on the tiller. The Rand 
School became much more than a 
school for teaching Socialists. It 
developed into a center for the arts, 
for the study of current events, his- 
tory, philosophy and a wide range 
of other subjects. But in time it lost 


its function: The Socialist party 
disappeared; the trade unions started 
their own educational projects: and 
the public school system took over 
teaching the immigrants. 

But by this time Mrs. Mailly was 
deep in a related project. The finan. 
cial burdens connected with operating 
the Rand School imposed a_ heavy 
responsibility on Mrs. Mailly and 
her colleagues, but she was amazingly 
ingenious in devising financial strate- 
gems. In the beginning the organiza- 
tion which turned out to be her most 
brilliant success was not intended to 
be a money-raiser. 

How Camp Tamiment grew out of 
the mind and heart of Bertha Mailly 
is such a complicated piece of his- 
tory that it can never be completely 
told. Its original purpose was simple. 
In the 1920s the members of some 
trade unions were getting the idea 
that they had a right to vacations as 
well as other people. Unions began 
to buy beauty spots in the country 
and to erect lodges and cottages. 
Mountains and lakes were no longer 
exclusively for the well-to-do. Under 
the impulse of this movement the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union set a standard by purchasing 
an abandoned hotel on a lovely lake 
in Pennsylvania’s Poconos and soon 
transformed it into an enchanting 
vacation home. 

It was this brilliant experiment 
which gave Mrs. Mailly her fruitful 
idea. With an old friend, Morris Ber- 
man, she set out from the ILGWU 
camp to find a lovely lake of which 
she had heard. The lake was found 
and, together with a generous strip 
of real estate, it was purchased—and 
so Camp Tamiment was born. 

Buying this site, building this 
camp and developing the recrea- 
tion services in connection with it 
required both skill and _ industry. 
Mrs. Mailly provided both as_ the 
camp director, until 1947, when she 
retired. The camp has now become 
a distinguished center of art and 
recreation. And it will long remain 
as the chief memorial of this lively 
and lovely woman. 
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Politics, the military and a rising birthrate complicate 


INDONESIA'S 
ECONOMIC PLIGHT 


By Malcolm Caldwell 


NDONESIA could be taken as 
be quintessential underdeveloped 
country. Here are virtually all the 
economic problems of an agrarian 
society trying to get off the ground, 
but still floundering. Here also there 
are complicating political factors, 
part cause, part effect of economic 
weakness, part independent variable. 
Sukarno has set himself the twin 
tasks of raising per capita income 
and, in pursuit of socialism a la In- 
donesia, socializing and “national- 
iting” the economy. In a colonial 
plural society where there was eco- 
nomic specialization by racial origin, 
there were few opportunities for In- 
donesians to acquire the skills they 
are now being asked to exercise, and 
the displacement of Europeans and 
foreign Orientals from positions of 
economic power must in the short 
run reduce possibilities of growth 
of national income. 

In the disquieting race between 
population and food production, 
population has been gaining. Already 
there are almost 90 million Indo- 
nesians, over 50 million of them 
crammed into Java, which cannot 
hope to be self-supporting. Deforesta- 
tion in the interests of extending 
cultivation has gone so far that soil 
erosion has become a threat. Im- 
Ports of rice are both necessary and, 
in view of the instability of In- 
donesia’s exports, uncertain. The 
underpopulated outer islands, main 
source of foreign exchange and 
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revenue, resent the fact that most 
of the planned improvements are for 
the benefit of Java; this resentment 
exploded in the 1958 Sumatran revolt 
which smolders on. But Java’s needs 
are urgent: Rising population causes 
subdivision of holdings and rural 
underemployment, frustrates improve- 
ments in agricultural productivity 
and indicates the necessity for in- 
dustrialization. 

Sukarno’s insistence on pushing 
forward toward “nation7l economy” 
highlights the emphasis he places on 
prestige factors. Three centuries of 
Dutch colonial rule left a vacuum 
of anonymity which must now be 
filled by a distinctive, identifiable In- 
donesian persona. Indonesians must 
do all the things the Dutch did for 
them. The first step is to eliminate 
any lingering indebtedness to the 
Netherlands. Dutch undertakings 
have been taken over, and the tradi- 
tional markets for Indonesian pro- 
duce in Holland are being rapidly 
moved elsewhere—tobacco to Bre- 
men, tea to Antwerp, copra to Lon- 
don. The national sensitivity also 
interferes with the optimum use of 
foreign loans, upon which paradoxi- 
cally Indonesia becomes increasingly 
dependent. It would pay Jakarta to 
rely more on direct assistance, with 
foreign technicians to supervise and 
direct initially. The Soviet Union, 
which is not considered to be ex- 
colonialist, has an advantage here; 
Khrushchev announced more than 
$250 million of aid during his visit 
earlier this year, and provision has 
been made for Russian skilled work- 
ers to cooperate with Indonesians in 


assembling and running the plants 
which will be bought from Russia. 

Prestige also underlies the rela- 
tively generous welfare provisions 
existing in Indonesia—keeping up 
with the Joneses of the Western 
world. Wages are subject to mini- 
mum-wage legislation, the working 
day is shorter than in competing ex- 
port economies and social benefits 
are comparatively generous for one 
of the poorest countries of the world. 
The PSI (Socialists) and Masjumi 
(the Moslem party) adopt a more 
orthodox, planner’s approach to the 
economic problems of their country; 
the PNI (the Nationalist party), 
Nahdatul Ulama and the PKI (Com- 
munists) have backed Sukarno in 
his insistence on the importance of 
the cultural side as well. 

Rubber and oil are the staples of 
Indonesia’s export trade, and the 
principle determinants of her day- 
to-day prosperity or poverty. Rubber 
is the more important of the two and 
usually nets more than half of In- 
donesia’s foreign earnings. But it is 
an unreliable staff to lean on: A 
change in prices on the world market 
can make or break the economy. This 
state of dependence should be a 
powerful inducement to variegate the 
economy, but so far Indonesia’s 
leaders have shown a tendency to 
gather their rosebuds when world 
conditions give them windfall gains 
and then to find themselves power- 
less to act when raw material prices 
collapse and action to broaden the 
base of the economy is most needed. 

Inflation is endemic. From mid- 
1955 to the end of 1959, the price of 
than doubled, that of 
coarse textiles more than trebled. In 
1959, in a desperate attempt to bring 
the currency under control, the Gov- 
ernment reduced banknotes to a tenth 
of their face value and blocked de- 
posits over a certain level. Banknote 
circulation was slashed by about $108 
million. These drastic measures, 
while seriously incommoding trade 
and industry, failed to halt inflation, 
and before the end of the year note 
circulation had regained its former 
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level. The causes are multiple, with 
the Government as main culprit. In 
1959, a deficit of about $22.2 million 
was budgeted for, 120 times as great 
as was realized. The civil service is 
over-loaded with ex-nationalist fight- 
ers indebted to political patronage 
for their posts. Government revenue, 
the greater part of which comes from 
import and export duties, is at the 
mercy of trade; and trade, at least 
that part of it measured by Govern- 
ment statistics, has been declining 
disastrously—imports in 1959 were 
only a third of those in 1957. The 
failure of Jakarta to quell the pe- 
ripheral conflicts has meant the de- 
velopment of an_ illicit smugglers 
trade, avoiding duty. 

The total of President 


Sukarno’s much vaunted sandang- 


failure 


pangan (clothes and food) program 
has been one of the most damaging 
incidents of his career as national 
leader. During the 1959 constitution- 
al changes, he promised that the 
prices of these commodities would 
three months; 
now, nearly a year later, prices are 


come down within 
still soaring. The Government itself 
has contributed to raising the prices 
of necessities by fiscal changes. Mean- 
while, unemployment is spreading. 
Because imports of raw materials and 
capital goods are falling, many en- 
terprises are having to wind up, or 
run at less than half capacity. To 
safeguard its reserves, the Govern- 
ment has taken the easy way out, 
cutting imports instead of expanding 
exports. Imports of consumer goods 
have been slashed, and with home 
production shrinking, supply is 
falling far short of demand. 

Usually in a situation like this, 
with job opportunities outside tradi- 
tional agriculture receding, the In- 
donesian has returned to his village, 
where at least a plate of rice can be 
expected. In the last year an ominous 
tendency has appeared for the move- 
ment to be in the opposite direction 
—the poor and unemployed have 
been flocking to the towns to swell 
the numbers of beggars, betja-drivers 
and prostitutes. There is dangerously 
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inflammable material here for the 
urban Communists to exploit. 

Sukarno’s various sleight-of-hand 
diversions have contributed to the 
solution of nothing outside his own 
political problems. The rooting out 
of the Chinese from rural retailing 
is likely to have serious repercussions 
on Indonesian economy. The Chinese, 
for all his faults, sped the wheels 
of trade—each an individual en- 
trepot, importing and distributing 
goods from beyond the village, pro- 
viding credit for local producers, 
buying and starting on their way to 
world markets local export products. 
Who is to replace him at such short 
notice? Rural cooperative credit in- 
stitutions, though hopeful as _pros- 
pects, have not yet the necessary 
coverage or assets. Indonesia may 
pay dearly for indulging its dislike 
of the Chinese minority so pre- 
cipitously. It may be true, as Sukarno 
explained in justification of his move, 
that the Chinese had a monopoly of 
the gold and dried fish trades, but 
the blame for the vast gap between 
the official and the black-market ex- 
change rates for the rupiah, and the 
ballooning cost of living, cannot be 
so lightly shrugged off his own 
shoulders onto those of the scape- 
goat. 

The Army can no more be exclud- 
ed from consideration in economics 
than in politics. For one thing, Army 
costs are a major element in the 
failure of Government revenue to 
cover expenditure. For another, the 
military have been tempted to make 
good the failures of the planners by 
participating in economic affairs— 
using troops, as one observer was 
reported to have commented, to con- 
trol the laws of supply and demand. 
This is as unlikely to succeed as their 
attempts to restore peace to a trou- 
bled population 
squeezed between inflation and de- 
pression, the imposition of internal 
“security” cannot become easier. 

The 1960 budget became a flash- 
point. By the ruling 1945 Constitu- 
tion, Parliament cannot overthrow 
the Government, but all taxes must 


nation—with a 





be based on law, and every law re. 
quires the approval of Parliament. 
President Sukarno’s inability to gull 
Parliament into accepting his sus. 
picious 1960 proposals triggered the 
changes earlier this year which sub. 
stituted the nominated mutual co. 
operation Parliament for the previ- 
ous elected one. Soebadio Sastrosa- 
tomo, Chairman of the PSI, in his 
speech on the draft budget, brilliantly 
exposed its bogus arithmetic. Expen- 
diture proposed is not greatly in ex- 
cess of the actual outlays in 1959. 
Of the $1 billion, roughly equal parts 
are supposed to go to routine, se- 
curity and investment. But this ab- 
stracts from the continuing inflation- 
ary pressure and declining produc- 
tion, the one pushing up expendi- 
ture, the other frustrating revenue. 
Sukarno has underestimated the for- 
mer, overestimated the latter. Invest- 
ment, which is sine qua non for the 
realization of the sandang-pangan 
program and economic development 
in general, was low in 1959, and is 
unlikely to be any higher in 1960. 
Routine and security costs will auto- 
matically be pushed up, and invest- 
ment, the residual claimant, will once 
again find itself the sufferer. 

Indonesians are renowned for their 
traditional faith in consultation, com- 
promise and synthesis. The inability 
of the Government in accordance with 
these tolerant principles to effect an 
improvement in the economic situa- 
tion can only benefit the ideological 
and authoritarian alternatives—Com- 
munism and the Army. The PKI 
have the 
economic stagnation (pointing to 
China); the Army the answers to 
instability and rebellion. 

Indonesians must reflect in_ their 
present trials that it would be 
pleasant to have some direction, 4 
path along which progress could be 
made in a straight line, even if 
arbitrarily imposed. President Su- 
karno is like a man on a_buck- 
ing bronco—Indonesians admire his 
skill, but fewer and fewer mistake 
his frantic activity for purposeful 
movement. 
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DO WE NEED 


By Robert V. Daniels 


A NATIONAL PURPOSE? 


Traditional values are inadequate to the problems of modern America 


N THE LAST six months we have seen the nation’s 
:.. filled with breast-beatings about the absence or 
inadequacy of our “national goals” or “national pur- 
pose.” Obviously we have a national purpose, or rather 
a nation-wide purpose, of which the advertisers are 
keenly aware. More money, more sex, more status, more 
health, more leisure—these make up the overriding aim 
of self- and family-indulgence that appears to animate 
the vast majority of Americans. Now a reaction has set 
in, and a series of modern American prophets has begun 
to warn of the national calamity that impends if the 
people do not rise above their individual pleasures. 

The problem of national purpose has now been in the 
public consciousness for more than a year—ever since 
Charles Percy, the Chicago camera-maker and Republican 
ideologist, persuaded President Eisenhower to put it in 
his 1959 State of the Union message. Two major events 
stand out in the background of this singular develop- 
ment in American public life. One was the shock to 
American complacency occasioned by the Russians’ first 
sputnik in 1957. The other was the publication, in 1958, 
of John Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent Society, which 
will probably go down in American history as the most 
influential book of our generation. The sputnik set off 
a hysteria of national humiliation, and Galbraith had 
the answer—we had elevated our standard of living too 
successfully and starved all our public services. 

In the absence of the Communist challenge our national 
intellectual slumber would be untroubled by worries about 
“purpose.” Everywhere in the discussion of national 
purpose, and particularly in the Times-Life series, the 
Communist problem is adduced as the reason we must 
have a purpose, the Communists being presumably so 
purposive that they can be met successfully only by an 
equally purposive America. This reasoning is both illogi- 
cal and factually wrong. It is illogical because it reduces 
“purpose” to an instrument in the contest with Commu- 
nism; strictly speaking it is not “purpose” at all, but a 
Propaganda gimmick, a sort of moral tonic, to serve the 
‘ingle negative aim of fighting Communism. It is wrong 
because, in reality, Communism gets very little strength 
from its ideology and pays an exorbitant price for it. 
Rosert V. Dantets has written The Conscience of the 
Revolution and A Documentary History of Communism. 
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Communism pursues national purpose at the expense 
of every human purpose. Communism should stand as 
an object lesson in the evil of trying to discipline a 
nation to one official set of aims. Were we to make our 
own doctrine of national purpose truly effective by co- 
ercing every deviant individual into accepting it, we 
would have lost the battle by making ourselves so like 
the Communists that the difference would not be worth 
fighting about. 

“National purpose” is clearly no answer to America’s 
present political malaise. It is either a sham or a menace. 
Ours is an immensely complex, pluralistic society ani- 
mated by myriads of individual and group purposes. 
The only healthy national purpose we can agree on is 
the purpose of providing the necessary protection and 
public services to enable these other purposes to be 
pursued. 

Why, then, all the hullabaloo about national purpose 
when nobody really wants what this implies? By and 
large the national purpose talk is the response of many 
responsible and thoughtful people to the frustrations of 
an era when the most powerful nation on earth does 
not seem able to bring anything like the requisite vigor 
to bear in meeting its domestic and international prob- 
lems. The trouble, however, is not the lack of some 
magic “purpose,” but the inadequacy of many tradi- 
tional American values and institutions, so that the 
nation’s efforts cannot be effectively channelled to solve 
or alleviate the problems which we face. The panacea 
of reaffirming old American traditions, such as most of 
the national purpose writers prescribe, will only make 
it all the more difficult to think our way out of the maze 
of 20th-century problems. 

Three major areas can be singled out where tradition 
or habit impede this country’s response to its problems. 
They are the relation between individual and the public 
interest; the local versus the Federal political instrument; 
and the national as against the international outlook. 
Traditionally we have been heavily unbalanced on the 
side of the individual, the local and the national. This 
habitual emphasis is no longer appropriate; it obstructs 
rather than facilitates the fulfillment of our purposes. In 
practice we have made a considerable readjustment 
during the last three decades, though our oratory still 
hankers after the past. Now we seem to have reached 








the point where further progress demands the explicit 
rethinking of the requirements of the public interest, 
the Federal instrument and the international outlook. 
The primacy of the individual over the public ap- 
proach has been the most conspicuously unbalanced 
aspect of American tradition and the one now subject 
to the sharpest criticism. Most of the recent commen- 
tators, however, make the mistake of blaming the people 
for their individualism, and reaffirming American tradi- 
tion, when it is the tradition, rather than mass depravity, 
which is responsible for the excessively individualist ap- 
proach from which we now suffer. Mass society, world 
polities and the complexly organized corporate economy 
have developed so far as to make individual action and 
responsibility futile. What people need is to be helped 
to recognize the need for more of the public approach to 
their common purposes, whether education, employment, 
housing, 
enough to call on it to pay more taxes for better public 
services in the realization that this is the best way to 
advance its most urgent purposes. It is high time to out- 


or medical care. The country needs leaders bold 


grow the bugbear of “socialism,” and allow ourselves 
to do what we need. 

The inadequacy of American thought and action re- 
garding the public interest can be traced directly to the 
second area of outworn tradition—the primacy of the 
local interest over the central in American political life. 
This is not a matter of the Federal bureaucracy, with its 
vast powers and responsibilities, but the attitude of the 
policy makers at every level of government. 

American elective politics are still largely rooted in 
the local community and are dominated by an anachron- 
istic class of small-town lawyers and businessmen together 
with equally backward city machine politicians. These 
people are primarily Jocal in their interests and when 
they do give attention to national affairs, they are ham- 
strung by formulas a century old. The cities and the 
states and the men they send to Congress are obsolete. 
All the pious intentions of the White House and Con- 
gressional conservatives to turn governmental responsi- 
bilities over to the states cannot give rural-dominated state 
governments either the power or the desire to deal with 
complex nation-wide economic and social problems. 

The dynamic parts of American society are the nation- 
wide organizations of all sorts and the mobile middle 
class which moves too much to get rooted in a com- 
munity. These groups are both under-represented in 
American politics and insufficiently controlled. Their 
needs, problems and abuses evoke only apathy, suspicion 
or obstruction from the individualistic conservatives who 
dominate the legislatures. To the average politician, the 
complex problems of the nation and the world, the intri- 
cacies of life in the network of corporate and federal 
bureaucracy, the puzzles of modernity run wild in the 
sprawling megalopolis, are incomprehensible if not ir- 
relevant or antithetical. 
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Localism is the reason for the great failure in the 
realm of thinking about national or public purposes— 
the failure of the major political parties. The proper 
function of a political party is to offer the public its 
alternative of a national purpose—a party purpose, in 
effect—which may be accepted or rejected by the voters, 
We have not had any such firm sense of party purpose, 
let alone a real political philosophy, since the days of the 
New Deal. Everything since has been emergency problem. 
solving by people who intellectually have never left the 
19th century. The Eisenhower years represent the climax 
of political irrelevancy, with a President who doesn't 
believe in anyone being a real President. 

The backwardness of American political life is all the 
more appalling in the Jight of the international problems 
which the country faces. Where the most thoughtful and 
sober conduct is demanded, we witness instead a se- 
quence of immature slogans and frantic hysterias in 
American thinking about foreign affairs. To be sure, 
since 1941 vast progress has been made in accepting the 
realities of world politics and American’s position there- 
in, though the growth out of isolationism has not been 
without strains and relapses. However, the national 
framework still prevails; every step in the direction of 
alliances, foreign aid, etc., has to be justified as a con- 
tribution to our national interest and primarily for the 
negative aim of defending ourselves against Communism. 
Some of the national purpose discussion has unfortu- 
nately led to a more uncompromising nationalism, as 
though it were the exclusive American mission to fight 
Communism and to adopt every Communist technique 
of pressure and propaganda in the name of “freedom.” 
At the same time, many writers acknowledge the inter- 
national character of the values which they want this 
country to defend. This is sound, but it goes beyond 
the limits of what is strictly national. Instead of “national 
purpose” we should he speaking of universal human 
purposes which Americans might promote through the 
agency of their government. Logically this will involve 
sacrifices which in the past this country has not been 
prepared to make. Will we uphold democracy and equality 
consistently ? Cease tolerating dictators who don’t threaten 
us? Give up some sovereignty and submit to the World 
Court and UN taxes? This is the direction in which the 
human purposes we share call for us to move, but here 
again tradition is the obstacle. 

Americans have no lack of purpose. The quest for 
some new overriding goal is an absurdity. The retreal 
to tradition is a blind alley. We need something much 
more difficult to sustain—the critical honesty to see the 
truth about our society. Certain deep-rooted Americal 
traditions—individual enterprise, states’ rights, national 
sovereignty—are proving one-sided or: inadequate in the 
face of 20th-century reality. We face a difficult time o 
revising these old axioms in order to realize the potential 
of the modern democratic way of life. 
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Russia pressures for political advantage through trade 


The Risks of Trade 
With the USSR 


By Leon M. Herman 


HE .RECENT crop of bilateral 
cel agreements between 
the Soviet Union and the countries 
of Latin America has served to 
demonstrate once again that Soviet 
trading is well-adapted for prompt 
deployment of its forces in any part 
of the world and for any direct ac- 
tion needed to exploit a promising 
political situation. 

When the occasion called for it, 
as it did for example in Cuba, the 
commercial and political hierarchies 
of the USSR were easily merged 
in the personality of Comrade Anas- 
tas Mikoyan, the Kremlin’s versatile 
and indestructible drummer-at-large, 
who negotiated a crash trade agree- 
ment that was everything it could be 
from the standpoint of Soviet policy. 

While the ink is barely dry on 
the new Cuban-Soviet agreement, 
glistening with the promise of an an- 
nual outlet for one million tons of 
sugar and a long-term credit for 
$100 million worth of machinery im- 
ports, it would be foolhardy for any 
outside observer to try to persuade 
the present Cuban authorities that 
they have not been the unique and 
enduring beneficiaries of an out- 
sanding piece of commercial lar- 
gesse. A sober appreciation of the 
facts of commercial life does not 
usually come through the gift of out- 
side advice. Especially where the 
trade partner concerned is the Soviet 
Union, this appreciation must be ac- 
quired directly, through the slow ac- 
Leon M. HERMAN studies Soviet eco- 
nomic developments as a Senior Spe- 
alist in the Library of Congress. 
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cumulation of practical experience. 

It may be of some benefit to new- 
comers in the trade field to review 
some of the recent experiences of 
Russia’s trade partners outside the 
Soviet bloc. 

One basic fact is that the same 
monopoly trading apparatus which 
enables the Soviet regime to move 
quickly into a new market, or to 
enter into the breach between two 
nations, works both ways. It also 
permits Soviet rulers to shut off the 
flow of trade whenever it becomes 
necessary to punish a trade partner 
for some act of independence. 

Consider, for example, the case of 
Australia. In October 1954, the Can- 
berra Government granted political 
asylum to a disillusioned Soviet Em- 
bassy official named Vladimir Petrov. 
When Australian authorities refused 
to surrender Petrov, and especially 
when they stopped Russian agents 
from carrying off his wife, Evdokia, 
by force, the Soviet Ambassador 
promptly announced that his country 
would buy no more wool in Aus- 
tralia. This embargo, proclaimed in 
a fit of bad temper, remained in ef- 
fect for the next five years and 
through trade Australia was punished 
for asserting its sovereign rights as 
an independent nation. 

Another type of hazard in Soviet 
trade may be described as a breach 
of contract for “the sake of friend- 
ship.” In late 1956, the Soviet Union 
broke a signed contract with two 
Israeli firms to deliver fuel oil for 
producing electric power in Israel. 
The reason was that the Soviet Union 
could not resist demonstrating its 


“friendship for Egypt” by means of 
this hostile act. 

The recent experience of Finland, 
as another example, has shown that 
the Soviet Government has not 
hesitated to use its commercial power 
to exercise a veto over the domestic 
politics of a trade partner. In Decem- 
ber 1958, Moscow decided to bring 
pressure to oust several political 
figures from the Finnish Cabinet. A 
campaign to that effect was launched 
in the official Soviet press and at 
its height the Soviet Ambassador to 
Finland pointedly broke off the im- 
portant talks under way on a new 
commercial agreement between the 
two countries. He left for Moscow 
and a grave Finnish crisis ensued— 
lasting 40 days—over the issue of 
the trade agreement versus political 
self-determination. In the end, Fin- 
land had no choice but to give 
in. The offending ministers were 
dropped and the new cabinet so con- 
stituted as to appease the Soviet 
Union. Underlying this unhappy 
event was the sad but all-important 
fact that nearly 20 per cent of Fin- 
land’s exports annually go to the 
USSR (as distinct from the Soviet 
bloc) and the loss of that much 
trade with a partner of this size was 
too serious a risk to incur. It is 
worthy of note, too, that Finland’s 
share in the total trade of the Soviet 
Union amounts to only 3 per cent 
a year. 

These incidents do not, of course, 
exhaust the record of Soviet pres- 
sure for political advantage through 
trade. Such pressure has been exerted 
recently against Iceland, Iran, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Denmark, to name 
just a few. Nor need we examine in 
detail each punitive act of the Soviet 
trade monopoly to get at its root 
cause. What is of interest for our 
present discussion is to view these 
incidents in a context that sheds 
light on a more general problem, 
namely the trading nations’ vulner- 
ability to Soviet political pressures. 
The blackmail incidents on record 
have usually involved small trading 
nations who made the mistake of al- 
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lowing a large or vital part of their 
trade to become dependent upon So- 
viet good will. Iceland, for example, 
has become involved to a point where 
it sends 19 per cent of its exports 
to the USSR, while receiving only 
a fraction of 1 per cent of Soviet 
exports. 

Under these conditions, countries 
like Iceland and Finland have given 
a hostage to fortune far out of pro- 
portion to that of their trade partner. 
For contrast, take the case of the 
United Kingdom. In value of goods 
traded with the USSR, the UK and 
Finland are about on par, but as 
far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, Soviet trade represents only 
1 per cent of its total volume of 
commercial transactions. To the 
USSR, the British account for only 
a little larger share of all trade, 3.6 
per cent. In such an_ exchange, 
neither partner runs much risk in 
the event of a sudden break—or the 
threat of a break—in trade. (See 
chart below.) 

No wonder, then, that the major 
trading nations sometimes seem to 
fail to practice what they preach. 
They are often all too ready to warn 
the smaller, less well-endowed na- 
tions against the hazards of trade 
involvement with the Soviet bloc, but 
at the same time they have never 
overlooked a chance to trade across 
the Iron Curtain themselves. The 
this apparent double 
standard is simply this: The very 
size and diversity of the commercial 
giants’ trade have made it possible 
for them, over the years, to take 
Soviet trade in their stride. They 
have demonstrated to themselves and 
to the world that they can accom- 
modate a sizeable volume of Soviet 
trade without becoming too depend- 


reason for 


ent on it and have thus remained 
less vulnerable to Soviet pressure. 
With them the Soviet Union has not 
succeeded in entrenching itself either 
as an indispensable supplier of vital 
imports or an irreplaceable outlet 
for pressing domestic exports. 

In a world less interdependent, 
this vulnerability of weaker trading 


communities to political pressures 
from the Communist camp might 
have been ignored, or merely de- 
plored as one of the grim but un- 
avoidable risks of the marketplace. 
Today, however, we need not be 
and we cannot afford to be quite 
so helpless. For, in its own way, the 
plight of weaker trading nations 
helps to underscore the one new les- 
son in world politics learned by our 
generation: A “beggar-my-neighbor” 
policy can be as destructive of the 
future of the rich nation as that of 
its poor neighbor. 

In light of the above, the major 
Western trading nations are faced 
by an urgent responsibility in world 
commerce, It is clearly within their 
power to work for maintenance of 
a climate of orderly procedure while 
simultaneously allowing for the ut- 
most freedom of movement of all 
goods entering the world market. 
Since the more active trading na- 
tions today account for the bulk of 
transactions in world trade, they can 





ROLE OF SOVIET BLOC 
AS EXPORT MARKET 
(Selected countries—1959) 


SOVIET 

TOTAL BLOC 

EXPORTS SHARE 

(In millions (In%, 

of of total 

dollars) —_ exports) 

MAJOR TRADERS 
France 201 3.6 
West Germany 445 4.4 
Belgium 95 2.9 
Italy 156 5.4 
Netherlands 70 1.9 
Sweden 114 5.1 
United Kingdom 272 2.8 
Canada 39 0.7 
United States 89 0.5 
MINGR TRADERS 

Greece 34 16.5 
Iceland 22 33.7 
Turkey 41 11.5 
Finland 197 23.5 
Egypt 230 52.2 
Uruguay 27 28.0 
Austria 143 14.8 
Yugoslavia 149 31.3 
Guinea 5 14.5 








—both by the power of example and 
through the instrumentality of a 
agency like the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs (GATT)—ep. 
force the rule of law and fair com. 
mercial practice in the market place, 
As a matter of elementary economic 
self-defense, they must try to keep 
the channels of communication open 
to all potential traders. They mus, 
in particular, reduce their own trade 
barriers to a minimum, as many 
GATT members are now doing, thus 
affording freer access to their mar. 
kets to all comers, especially to the 
weaker trading communities of the 
non-Communist world, especially the 
less-developed nations which are 
dependent on one or two export crops 
for their economic viability. Only 
through the visible presence of this 
alternative can we reasonably expect 
them to be able to resist the pull of 
the Soviet bloc. Within the fore: 
seeable future, too, there will have 
to be active cooperation between 
buyers and sellers in some sensible 
scheme for minimizing extreme 
fluctuations in the prices of raw ma- 
terials, the export of which provides 
the life-blood of economic progress 
for so many underprivileged na 
tions in the world today. 

For the long pull, however, stable 
prices are not the answer. The answer 
lies, instead, in a rising demand for 
the products of the less-developed na 
tions. Here, a great deal will depend 
on how well the industrialized nations 
manage their own internal economic 
affairs. Neither we nor our allies 
can afford to reduce our commit 
ments to steady economic growth. 
Downward drifts in the level of eco: 
nomic activity among the industrial 
nations have always exercised a de 
pressing effect on the level of world 
trade. Nowhere is this effect felt more 
painfully than among the small, less- 
developed, less-diversified trading 0 
tions, because it cuts sharply inte 
their from trade, 
thus reducing their capacity to mail 
tain current economic good health 


critical income 


and, most of all, to support signif 
cant programs of economic erowth. 
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A leading scientist pinpoints and analyzes five dangers the United States faces today 


FiVE CHALLENGES TO 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By Edward Teller 


HE COMMUNIST PARTY of the 

United States is small. It would 
be a mistake, however, to believe that 
it is insignificant. For many years 
ithas pursued the goal of weakening 
our Government, of aiding the Soviet 
Union and of discrediting democ- 
racy. It has done so with skill and 
with some success, 

The lifeblood of democracy is crit- 
icism and free discussion. For this 
criticism to be constructive, it must 
be objective and free of rancor. But 
it is inherent in human nature that 
discussions should become heated 
and bitter. One of the great chal- 
lenges of the democratic way of life 
isto find methods by which our dis- 
cussion can be kept moderate and 
helpful. 

Communist party members partic- 
ipate in public discussions with the 
aim of exacerbating every conflict. 
They endeavor to show that prob- 
lems cannot be solved in the context 
of our form of government; in fact, 
they do not aim at practical solu- 
tions, but try to use every imperfec- 
tion in democracy to prove that de- 
mocracy itself is not viable. By in- 
troducing into the discussion an all- 
toochuman element they attack de- 
mocracy at one of its sensitive points. 
And thus they induce doubts in many 
who are discontented or who are 
looking for a better way of life. Every 
Communist party member has found 
frequent occasions to undermine faith 
inthe process of gradual improve- 


ment. Communists often act in the 
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name of a good cause rather than in 
the name of their party, but they have 
used each of these causes to make 
converts to their way of thinking, or 
at least to sow disunity among the 
democratic majority. 


COMMUNIST PARTY activities have 
brought about countermeasures, some 
of which are ill-considered and ag- 
gravate the ill they want to cure. 
These are the countermeasures em- 


ployed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and known to 
the whole world today as McCarthy- 
ism. 

McCarthyism commits two basic 
mistakes: It strikes indiscriminately 
at real and imagined foes, and it lim- 
its freedom of discussion. The in- 
vestigation of “un-American activi- 
ties” has impugned the good faith of 
many who are completely without 
blame; it has leveled hurtful accusa- 
tions at waverers; it has driven many 
into the camp of the enemy. “Witch 
hunting” has become the most effec- 
tive target of anti-American propa- 
ganda, and has allowed Commu- 
nists to masquerade under faked flags 
of freedom and democracy. What is 
worse, investigations of un-American 
activities have limited freedom of dis- 
cussion. They have fostered an at- 
mosphere where knowledge of Russia 
is suspect and acknowledgment of 
any Communist strength almost equal 
to treason. 

Our best answer to Communist in- 
filtration is not self-righteous investi- 
gation which presumes everything to 
be good only if it is American and 
everything to be evil if it is not. Our 
answer must be full and free discus- 
We can and should be con- 
vinced that our democracy will 
emerge stronger from such a dis- 


sion. 


cussion. 


THE WORLD Has become too com- 
plicated and we need specialists to 
make decisions for us. This is, in 
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part, proper, but our reliance on 
specialists has become too great and 
there is a real danger that decisions 
will be made by a select few. Deci- 
sion by the people is endangered. It 
is correct to say, of course, that the 
common man cannot hope to follow 
the complexities of political events 
in every country of the globe, but it 
is equally correct to maintain that in 
our shrinking world we are affected 
by the fate of every country. True, 
no layman can be familiar with all 
the intricacies of our modern tech- 
nology. Few are familiar with the 
basic ideas on which our technical 
progress rests. At the same time, the 
future of our technical development 
depends on an intelligent appraisal 
of its foundations and its capabilities. 
Today, unfortunately, all this is left 
to the expert. 

These conditions need not continue 
to be fully valid. Mass communica- 
tion media could be used to acquaint 
our people with the history, habits 
and daily vicissitudes of our partners 
on this globe. Though science and 
technology have developed many 
ideas not readily accessible to every 
citizen, a great feat of integration has 
also been accomplished in science. 
Science thereby has become less com- 
plex and more systematic and can 
more easily be mastered by a student 
who has the determination to do so. 

Detailed decision never has been 
appropriately made by complete dis- 
cussion carried to the public. Much 
must be taken on faith by the voter. 
But it is dangerous if the last word 
on important issues is spoken by a 
group of specialists who are invested 
by popular belief with almost super- 
human knowledge. The average man 
may safely turn to his neighbor for 
counsel on political questions. He 
knows the character of his neighbor 
and can judge to what extent he 
should follow the advice he gets. The 
specialist is invested with an aura of 
wisdom and impartiality which he 
actually possesses to no greater ex- 
tent than his fellow beings. 

Many specialists have accepted the 
responsibility thrust upon them with 


some reluctance. The real fault lies 
with the common man who shrinks 
from the heavy responsibilities he 
must undertake if democracy is to 
function. 


IT IS GENERALLY believed that se- 
crecy is necessary to limit the knowl- 
edge of the modern dangerous weap- 
ons. Yet there can be no question 
that secrecy is not consonant with the 
full functioning of the democratic 
process. Secrecy can be used by those 
in power to hide their mistakes and 
it would be unrealistic to believe that 
this is never done. Democratic safe- 
guards and checks have been estab- 
lished, but it is doubtful that these 
can ever become as effective as full 
and free discussion. 

Secrecy has been adopted by the 
majority of nations as an aid to some 
phases of their government. The ex- 
ample of the U.S. has helped to 
strengthen this trend. At the same 
time secrecy inhibits communication 
between free nations and has erected 
a barrier which impedes the unity of 
the democratic countries. Our pres- 
ent policy of secrecy makes it difficult 
for us to present a completely con- 
vincing case against the Iron Cur- 
tain and the police measures of the 
Communist We might 
press for an international agreement 
outlawing measures which restrict 
freedom of information and which 
would make the world safer and es- 
tablish entry of genuine democratic 
ideas into the Soviet empire. Obvi- 
ously, Russia will be slow to yield 


countries. 


its reliance on secrecy, but the _pres- 
sure of world opinion is a factor in 
Russian policy too. So far, we have 
done little to apply such pressures. 
We have, in fact, proceeded in the 
opposite direction. We have sought 
our safety in secrecy which is offi- 
cally designated “security.” What is 
the present value of this security? It 
has failed to prevent our worst en- 
emies from acquiring every one of 
our major technical secrets. It has 
not delayed any country with fission- 
able materials from detonating an 
atomic bomb. To restrict the full 






functioning of the democratic proce 
in order to buy this kind of “secu, 
ity” seems to indicate a diminishe 
interest in democracy itself. 
There is a further and deeper 
pect of this question. Public interes 
in our “secrets” is not great. Th 
average citizen is willing to leave th 
question of dangerous weapons to the 
specialist who is “cleared.” Many 
citizens seem averse to giving thought 
to the distasteful problem of they 





weapons. They would rather abolish 
the weapons themselves then lean 
about them. They do not even stop 
to inquire carefully how the question 
of secrets and weapons affect their 
fully justified and paramount desir 
for peace. 

Secrecy and trust in the expert are 
twin dangers which tend to trans 
form our democracy into a Platonic 


government by the fully informed§; 


philosophers. 


THE DANGERS OF the nuclear agef; 
require split-second decisions. These; 


decisions can be submitted to the 
voter only after the fact. This is u- 
avoidable. In principle, the delega 
tion of authority for urgent decisions 
is not new and is in full agreement 
with a_ well-considered 
philosophy. But the speed of the new 
age has affected us in still another 
manner. It calls for a faster change 
in our mental patterns than has been 
practicable in the past. We have 
turned away from isolationism with 
impressive determination, but we art 
already challenged to go further and 
to consider political and economic 
problems abroad on an equal footing 
with our domestic issues. 

The basic challenge to democracy 
is whether or not we can adapt our 
selves to our new environment with 
an unprecedented speed. It is cleat 
that the world will not continue 
exist half-slave and half-free. If a! 
of it is to be free, we must be pre 
pared for an exceptional and endut- 
ing effort which will require sacrifice 
courage and an unusually imagine 
tive application of the, principles of 
democracy. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Young Turks in Literature 


By Gabriel Gersh 


Mn. AND, ONE OF Turkey’s most promising literary 
critics, recently warned that “the Turkish writer 


hen lean today is trying to fill too many gaps and therefore he 
even stop§ may fail by dissipating his energies.” But the fact that 
© question he could make such a statement at all shows how far 
flect theif modern Turkish literature has progressed since the found- 
unt desire ing of the Republic in 1923. There may be too many 


gaps to fill, and the progress of literary activity a trifle 


expert ate§ too feverish, but the fact remains that some of the results 
to trans are astonishing. Today Turkey can boast of a remark- 
a Platonic§ ble group of writers whose freshness, originality and 
informed insight into their country’s problems deserve attention 
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the world over. 

The major problem facing the modern Turkish writer 
is how to reconcile his learned Western techniques and 
ideals with his inherited Turkish background. Although 
nearly every young Turk has been modernized under 
the Kemalist revolution and subjected to an intensive 
education in Western ideas and styles of writing, he is 
the product of a great historic past and is fiercely proud 
of the cultural heritage of the Ottoman Empire. The 
younger writers are eager to catch up with the West, 
and are easily intoxicated by the new literary forms and 
techniques they have discovered in Western literature; 
the miracle is that so much genuine and original Turkish 
work has emerged. For the best Turkish writers have 
managed to achieve a synthesis between constructive 
Western influences and their own native culture. 

Two distinct schools of contemporary writing have 
tow emerged in Turkey. The aims of the first school are 
purely literary and experimental. Many of its writers— 
Bilge Karasu and Feynaz Kayakan, for instance—are 
preoccupied with form rather than content and openly 
admit their debt to James Joyce and Virginia Woolf. 
Although this school can claim few outstanding writers, 
it has won considerable praise for its attacks on the 
Turkish literary taboos of sex and alcoholism, and for 
iis criticism of publishers who subscribe to these taboos. 

The second school of writing, far more influential, 
atlempts to expose the social and economic conditions 


ofthe peasants and consequently finds most of its themes 
i 
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in the inexhaustible variety of life in the Turkish country- 
side. Its use of fiction to spread a political message has 
found a large and sympathetic audience among the 
younger generation and several writers of this school 
have gained wide prominence in the past 10 years; and 
they have been further encouraged by Turkey’s growing 
climate of liberalism since the overthrow of the restrictive 
Menderes regime. 

Outstanding among this second literary school is 
Yashar Kemal Gokceli, usually known simply as Yashar 
Kemal, the winner of Turkey’s first literary prize in 1956 
with his first novel, Ince Memed. The novel sold 33,000 
copies in Turkey alone—an enormous figure for a coun- 
try with over 60 per cent illiteracy—and was translated 
into several languages. Prodigiously creative, he has 
published many short stories and a widely acclaimed 
travel book, Mainstay, and he is now planning a five- 
volume novel. 

A large man with a bulky figure, a deep-bellied chuckle 
and a robust humanity, Yashar Kemal is almost a Turkish 
Balzac. Born in southern Turkey in 1922, he is the son 
of a rich landowner whose family originated in Anatolia. 
When he was four, his father was murdered by a peasant 
while kneeling at prayer in a mosque, a sight which 
struck young Kemal with a grief which has always 
haunted his writing. Like most Turkish writers, Yashar 
Kemal is deeply steeped in the history, poetry and folk- 
lore of his people. But unlike most Turkish intellectuals, 
who have been educated in the West, he speaks only 
Turkish and a little English, and has never been outside 
Turkey except for a brief visit to Israel. Yet he has a 
deep understanding of the West and a voluminous knowl- 
edge of Western literature, which he has read in transla- 
tion. 

Yashar Kemal’s writing deeply reflects his conviction 
that a Turkish writer cannot be aloof to politics. He be- 
lieves that one of the essential distinctions between West- 
ern and non-Western politics is that political parties in 
the West are based on the pursuit of principles, not merely 
on the pursuit of power. There can be no doubt that he 
is thinking, for his own country, in terms of principles 
of the left. A profound admirer of Kemal Ataturk, 
Yashar Kemal interprets Ataturk’s revolution in Turkey 
as a movement to the left, in the sense that Ataturk came 
nearer to the Turkish people, and did more for them, 
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than any Turkish ruler had done. In particular he is 
convinced that in Turkey, still primarily an agricultural 
country, the land question and the backwardness of the 
peasants are the most important problems. 

These problems, particularly associated with the sec- 
ond school of Turkish writers, are the major themes 
in all his writing. His prize-winning novel, for example, 
tells the story of Memed, a village boy who becomes a 
bandit after being driven to the hills by the cruelty of 
his peasant environment and the local Agha, or big land- 
owner. At one point in the story, Memed arrives in a 
town where he is told there are no big landowners: 

“ “Who's the Agha of this town?’ asked Memed. 

“At first Corporal Hasan couldn’t get what he was 
driving at. 

“ ‘What did you say?’ he asked. 

“Tl asked who is the Agha of this town?’ repeated 
Memed. 

“““My child,’ replied Corporal Hasan, ‘What Agha? 
How could this town have an Agha? There’s no Agha 
here. Everyone’s his own Agha... .” 

“Memed couldn’t swallow this. 

““*Who’s the one Agha of this place?’ he insisted, 
‘What’s his name? Who’s the owner of all these shops 
and fields?’ 

“. . Corporal Hasan stroked his beard thoughtfully. 
‘Listen to me, my son. Here it’s not the same as you 
know it. The fields in this town belong more or less to 
everyone... .’ 

“ Really!’ asked Memed, almost shouting in his aston- 
ishment.” 

In the eyes of some Turks this sort of writing is sub- 
versive, and Yashar Kemal was imprisoned several times 
for brief periods in the last few years by the Menderes 
Government. In spite of its popularity many of the in- 
tellectuals ignore or disparage his writing, chiefly because 
left-wing thought in Turkey is taboo; proximity to 
Russia means that all such movements, however innocent, 
are lumped together with Communism. A clause in the 
Turkish penal code—oddly enough one borrowed from 
Fascist Italy—prescribes the death penalty for anybody 
engaged in “subversive” activities. But the Menderes 
Government’s restrictions on those who criticized its 
policies did not discourage Yashar Kemal from writing 
about the plight of the Anatolian peasants in his recent 
travel book, Mainstay, which surpasses Ince Memed in 
both its writing and insight. The book’s revelations of 
ignorance and poverty in a small Anatolian village where 
Yashar Kemal taught for a brief time have caused a deep 
stir in Turkey, particularly among the middle-class read- 
ing public whose social conscience is now awakening. 

Preaching the gospel of science, enlightenment and 
land reform in Anatolia, Yashar Kemal found himself 
despised and rejected by a community verging on desti- 
tution and steeped in the superstitions of a degenerate 
Islam. The imams and the hocas ruled the community, 
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teaching nothing but the Koran to the children, extorting 
a living from the village elders. Hafizes, like mendicant 





friars, reciting the Koran from village to village. carried 
the process of extortion still further, and a neighboring 
teacher was almost stoned to death by a fanatical Dervish 
order. Mainstay’s most moving passages concern th 
living conditions of the peasants. The villagers lived in 
hovels caked with grime, and the wheat they ate and 
the dung they burnt were seldom enough to last out an 
Anatolian winter. Disease was rife, and the local “doc. 
” was a boy of eight who merely muttered a prayer), 
over his patients. “If the children knew what sort of af 
world this was,” a fellow teacher told Yashar Kemal, 
“they’d refuse to be born.” 

The author’s description of peasant life has been criti. 
cized by several sympathetic Turkish critics who fed 
that it was much too exaggerated. Undoubtedly, Yashar 
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pace of economic and social change. Yet the value of 
this book, like that of his other work, lies as much in its 
subjective as in its objective quality. It gives a picture” 
not merely of economic and social conditions in a primi: 
tive Anatolian village, but of the mind and feelings of a_ 
young Turkish writer with a Western outlook, perplexed) 
and frustrated by the task of living in both worlds at 
once. 

Yashar Kemal proves in Mainstay that he is a natural 
writer of sensitive feeling, with a touch of the poet and 
philosopher, an observant eye and a wry turn of wit) 
There is real poignancy in his description of a 19-year-old 
peasant “intellectual” who derived his knowledge mainly) 
from newspapers and magazines: “It was as though whol 
worlds of fairy tales were disclosed to him in the pages 
of every newspaper and magazine I gave him; and I dis 


Kemal protests too much and is impatient with the | 7 


covered after some time that the terribly narrow world 
of his became wider and wider, while with learning of 
new things his thirst for knowledge increased.” 

Most Turkish literary critics agree that Yashar Kemal’ 
work is truly representative of the “tough” school of 
Turkish writing. This school may still be influenced by 
foreign authors—at the moment England’s Angry Young 
Men are in vogue—but on the whole it has found ir 
spiration in its country’s background and problems. More 
important, the writers of this school are setting the styl 
and pattern of contemporary Turkish literature and it 
likely that they will continue to exert the major literary 
influence in Turkey during the next decade or so. Itis 
of course possible that the new atmosphere of freedom it 
Turkey may cause a few changes in their writing. Sine 
it appears to be no longer dangerous for them to preset! 
their indictment of society in articles and pamphlets 
they may turn to other themes in their fiction. Bil 
whatever form their writing may take, Yashar Kemal 
with his unique vision, strong Turkish background and 
deep sense of social justice, will undoubtedly continv 
to be the most outstanding among them. 
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The Feet of Clay 


The Achilles Heel. 
By Manes Sperber. 
Doubleday. 224 pp. $3.95. 


“ONLY THE SOIL is victorious,” 
says Manes Sperber of the battles 
of men. “Victory? For the archae- 
ologist, that which separates victors 
from vanquished is a thin layer of 
earth in the vertical cut; the rem- 
nants of the cities of the conquerors 
are uncovered a few days, sometimes 
only a few hours, before the cities 
of those whom they conquered. Only 
the soil is victorious, entombing with 


| indifference the victors and their un- 


fortunate victims alike.” Yet Sperber 
himself shows no such indifference, 
but writes with fervor and a wry 
irony of the human spectacle. 

If the reader should wonder what 
can hold together this curious mis- 
cellany of essays, the answer lies in 
the title of the book and in the intro- 
ductory essay. Achilles is the heroic 
ideal to which we give an absolute 
devotion. We imagine that this ideal 
is invulnerable and that its triumph 
is inevitable, but the ideal has a 
frailty in its lowest part, as does 
Achilles in his heel. There it will be 
mortally wounded. But Achilles is 
followed by other “heroes”; and 
here we pass beyond the Greek 
original for our symbolism. So the 
disillusioned old professor chides his 
still ardent and idealistic pupil: “I 
saw you setting off early one morn- 
ing astride the horses of the apo- 
calypse, riding towards the skies to 
clear them forever of the gods and 
of God Himself! Now you are back, 
you have driven your horses to 
death, but the skies are still not 
empty. You transformed them into 
billets for the Hitlers, the Stalins.” 

If it is not always clear just how 
this central theme runs through all 
phases of this writing, it is still the 
case that Sperber writes with brilli- 
ance of particular matters. For him 
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the crucial difference between the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case and the 
Rosenberg case is that, in the first 
instance, the victims attempted for 
seven years to give to the trial its 
true political significance, while in 
the second instance the victims and 
their defenders undertook systematic- 
ally to remove all political meaning. 
The Rosenberg affair was governed 
by the “rule of depersonalization 
and of depolitization.” This helps us 
to understand the “methodical in- 
sincerity,” or the “sincere hypo- 
crisy,” to be found in the Rosenberg 
letters. 

The essay “On Hatred” is a his- 
torical account and a psychological 
analysis of anti-Semitism. The cen- 
tral argument, developed with superb 
irony, is that hatred rests on reason 
while love simply springs from im- 
pulse. “Love is garrulous, forever 
proclaiming its existence, flaunting 
itself in song poems, novels, films, on 
every Hertzian wavelength. . . . As 
for hatred, it only admits its exist- 
ence in a flood of argument. It wishes 
to be regarded not as a feeling, but 
as a conviction founded upon an 
undeniable experience.” 

The two separate essays, on Freud 
and on T. E. Lawrence, might well 
be brought together under the rubric 
which is used only for the second— 
“False Situations.” Here again, for 
both parties, we treat of the dis- 
crepancy between the ideal and the 
actuality. There is the brave show 
put on for others and there is the 
pathetic incompetence which under- 
lies it. As for the adequacy of the 
sexual interpretation of human 
motives, Sperber declares: “It is be- 
yond doubt that by 1885 it was high 
time the psychologist should make 
his way into the bedroom. But there 


was no need for him to confound 
it with the universe.” 

But while all this is pleasantly 
provocative, the reader begins to 
wonder about Sperber’s basic per- 
spective on life. For instance we are 
told that history is a kind of theatri- 
cal performance, viewed jointly by 
a blind man and by a deaf man, who 
later confide their defective memory 
and understanding of the play to a 
third party, who then writes it up 
into a logically coherent story. In 
the same essay in which we get this 
word on history, we are told that 
the “true Left” is in eternal enmity 
with the absolute, and that it has 
“nothing to promise but the struggle, 
nothing to offer but the search.” 
But if, in this struggle and search, 
“only the soil is victorious” at last, 
why should we strive so mightily to 
play our parts in a drama which is 
intrinsically without meaning? 

Indeed, Sperber leaves us frus- 
strated for a philosophy—‘More of- 
ten than not philosophy is a labour of 
Penelope”—and shows his peculiar 
brilliance at its best in the isolated 
aphorism: 

“Successful treason is an act of 
loyalty all the more courageous be- 
cause it is loyalty by foresight.” 

“Psycho-analysis is a mythology 
of the evil conscience far more than 
a psychology of the unconscious.” 

“Myth is never so fragmentary as 
truth. The truth shows up the con- 
tradictions, while the myth conceals 
them after having first reconciled 
them.” 

“Some men embraced Communism 
precisely when it became Stalinist, 
because they thought to find in it a 
church. They only left it in order to 
join some other church.” 

These bits of insight are the 
product of a shrewd and penetrating 
intelligence, the vitality of which is 
unimpaired by a_ perspective of 
benign cynicism and skepticism. Out 
of the deep disillusionment of this 
mind comes a cunning discernment 
of the frailty of mankind that will 
not ever be able to see Achilles for 


his heel. 
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Affairs of State 


Change of Love. 
By Vivienne Koch. 
McDowell. 216 pp. $3.95. 


A NEW THEME of not-so-innocent 
Americans abroad is proliferating in 
postwar American letters, an in- 
creasing part of which is devoted 
to those who go to foreign countries 
on fellowships, scholarships and ex- 
change teacherships. Vivienne Koch’s 
Change of Love undertakes to ex- 
plore this theme in an Institute of 
American Studies which is designed 
to give an international group of 
graduate students and teachers a 
mature appraisal of American life 
and letters. 

Set outside of Salzburg in an 
ancient Austrian Schloss, this book 


is an intelligent, tightly woven at- 
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WHEN THE KISSING 
HAD TO STOP 

The New Leader says it ‘‘ob- 
viously deserves’’ a place 
“among the first rank of 
books of 1960...It has an 
uncanny relevance to the 
present international situa- 
tion following the summit 
debacle. And the theme is 
one which should bring us 
all up short: the surrender 
not of Berlin, but of Britain. 
We must be made to stop 
and read the fine print on 
this first significant sign- 
post of the 1960s...As a 
novel for our time, it is far 
superior in intellectual 
depth and artistic feeling to 
Nevil Shute’s shallow, pro- 
phylactic ‘On the Beach.’ 
It deserves to be at least as 
widely read.’’ 
Don't miss 
WHEN THE 
KISSING HAD 
TO STOP by 
Constantine 
FitzGibbon. 
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tempt to write a symbolic or perhaps 
allegorical novel of intellectual and 
international interchange, but though 
literature and the arena of ideas are 
supposed to be the setting, most of 
the novel takes place in bars and 
bedrooms. Not that these may not 
be appropriate places for intellectual 
and intercultural exchange, but the 
author’s emphasis is somewhat dif- 
ferent, and neither allegory nor 
characters is, therefore, sharply de- 
lineated. 

The characters tend to deteriorate 
into national stereotypes: the decol- 
letage Italian seductress; the buxom 
Yugoslav wife of a Titoist general 
(also a seductress); the neurotic 
American intellectual woman (a se- 
ductress too); and the pneumatic, 
obliging French student (but of 
course! ). All the women in the novel, 
in fact. turn out to be (in Miss Koch’s 


““ 


words) aging voluptuaries, 
lovers of Eros, adventuresses without 
portfolio. He [Volk] knew the paral- 
lel was cruel. It dehumanized them, 
made them, in turn, vaguely sym- 
bolic, twentieth century Mesdames de 
Maintenon without boudoir or office.” 
And that is just what happens: The 
characters become vaguely symbolic 
and dehumanized. The one exception 
to this, and the most interesting of 
the women characters, a Cora Brew- 
ster, has “bummed around 
Europe since [nineteen] forty-one,” 
leaves the book early on, too early 
on, and appears briefly and perhaps 
too symbolically as a Cassandra. 
This same dehumanization also ap- 
plies to the men (not so much se- 
ducers as seduced) : the British writer 
living it up with a French girl on 
American funds; the drunken Irish 
poet, vulgar and lyrical, playing his 
clairseagh; the corrupt Austrian who 


who 










knows his way around, who has 
survived the Nazis, the holocaust of 


World War II and its aftermath 
and has embraced the maiterialiy 
manipulation of physical comfort that 
goes by the name of Wirtschafts 
wunder; the Southern American 
Baptist of wild religious frenzy who 
is a repressed homosexual and cries 
out to be beaten with knotted ropes; 
Ce: etc. 

If the characters succumb to vague. 
ness out of stereotyping, the plot 
grows vague out of an implied im. 
portance which never becomes clear 
and a symbolic weight which never 
takes on validity. Siegfried Volk, the 
protagonist, and a famous American 
critic and teacher, comes to the 
Institute to lecture. Fresh from a 
divorce and a subsequent affair, he 
slips on the ice and breaks his arm, 
which makes him almost, but not 
quite, unable to enjoy the myriad 
sexual opportunities around him. He 
bemoans the fact that “with his arm 
in a sling,” he has become a father- 
confessor to his students and col- 
leagues alike, “A vast, Dali-esque, 
cloacal ear.” A rapid series of in- 
cidents ensue which involve Volk in 
various lives and which seem in- 
tended to show Volk’s growth of 
character and change of viewpoint: 
a stolen Italian passport, a murder 
or suicide (which, is never clearly 
established) , 
Institute’s funds, etc. There is so. 
emphasis on Volk’s being—with his 
broken arm—the Henry Jamesian 
“trapped spectator,” but Volk is in- 
tellectual fountainhead, administra 
tive counsellor, conspirator and even 
lovemaker, so that if he is “trapped,” 
it is not altogether as a “spectator” 
but as a participant, and he seems 
little changed by either his observa 
tions or his participations, If Volk 
has a change of life, or a change o 
love (the novel’s title), it is never 
concretely rendered. 

Volk also has a series of dreams 
which are supposed to show why bt 
is what he is (a strong, honorable 
father, an intense sibling rivalry wit 
his brother), and which are also ! 
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give some notion of what he will be- 
come, Volk’s name, too, is apparently 
symbolic—both the Siegfried (the 
knight) and the Volk (people)—as 
his slip on the ice, his dreams, and 
many other incidents are calculated 
to be. 

The most puzzling in this re- 
gard is the final scene in which Volk 
is laving and sees a Russian sentry 
from his train window. He waves and 
the sentry waves back. “The sentry 
put the rifle between his knees, He 
raised his arm over his head. He be- 
gan to wave with both hands. He 
was still waving when the train 
lurched around a curve, his image 
ripped from the window.” Is this to 
be Volk’s final conclusion—and the 
author’s and the reader’s as well— 
that there is, in spite of differing 
backgrounds and political systems, 
some “people-to-people” communica- 
tion? And is this what makes the 
Institute of American Studies worth- 
while and the experience of the novel 
meaningful? If anything, most of the 
novel seemed devoted to demon- 
strating the contrary, that there 
little “people-to-people” 
or “person-to-person” communica- 
tion, whatever the background of 
those concerned, except for sexual 
communion. 


was very 


There is a good deal of intelligence, 
sophistication and knowledgeability 
in this well-written novel, even— 


’ with apologies to Miss Koch—a kind 


: ngaging masculine tough-minded- 

ness about politics and practicality 
about matters sexual. But the political 
talk of Senator J oseph McCarthy and 
of the death of Joseph Stalin seem 
0 come from the very distant past 
(much further than 1953), and echo 
tinnily, 

Most important, Vivienne Koch, 
with all her talents, has committed 
that sin against her own characters 
of which she writes, in another con- 
text, “the cruelty of making abstrac- 
tions out of living, concrete entities.” 
Ultimately, in spite of its many vir- 
lues, this shortcoming destroys the 
novel’s b-lievability and compromises 
ts importance. 
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A World in View 


Neither War nor Peace. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Praeger. 504 pp. $7.50. 


Hucu SetTon-Watson describes 
his new book as lacking “neatness 
. . . because the subject itself is not 
neat.” Its theme is the struggle for 
power in the postwar world. The 
focus is the expansion of totalitari- 
anism and the growth of anti-Euro- 
pean nationalism. It is a rangy 
book, taking the whole world in 
hand. Seton - Watson expounds, 
among diverse matters, the moraliz- 
ing propensities of India’s Indians 
and the apathy of New Mexico’s In- 
dians, race problems in Arkansas 
and South Africa and the sins of 
black as well as white racism, the 
illusions of anti-imperialist dogma- 
tists, the inevitability of graft in un- 
developed countries, the less than 
hopeful possibility of Nasser’s shift- 
ing from subversion to constructive- 
ness, a civics lesson on the differences 
among democracy, oligarchy and 
monarchy—and finally a prayerful 
hope for greater wisdom and courage 
among the West’s leaders. His 
thought and style display their cus- 
tomary fine edge. The book as a 
whole assays at as high a percentage 
of good sense as anything in a long 
time. 

A number of subjects come to mind 
as worthy of particular and extended 
comment. | like, for instance, his 
observations on the inherent short- 
comings of professional diplomats as 
a group for appreciating and dealing 
with the problems of the contempo- 
rary world. And [ certainly agree 
with his caveat against the assump- 
tion that any prospective divergence 
between the Kremlin and the Peking 
regimes is inherently beneficial to the 
West. In his estimate, intransigence 
and adventurism in Moscow are as 
likely consequences of such a devel- 
opment as greater intractability. 

What I have found most useful in 


Reviewed by Charles Burton Marshall 


Washington Center 
of Foreign Policy Research 


his book, however, relates to the 
author’s primary concern—the power 
and purpose of international Com- 
munism. He does not labor the arid 
argument of whether revolutionary 
purpose or national interest guides 
Soviet policy. The two have become 
so involuted as to be inextricable in 
present circumstances. Do the Com- 
munists actually anticipate and strive 
for world conquest? He does not 
doubt it. He rules out any likelihood 
of change in this respect within the 
present generation of Soviet rulers. 
He holds it “possible to be more op- 
timistic” about the younger genera- 
tion in the Soviet Union without at- 
tempting to appraise the idea as a 
probability. The Communists prefer 
to make their gains through the ac- 
quiescence of others—the process 
called peaceful coexistence. Cold war 
is a policy neither of the Communists 
nor of their adversaries. It is simply 
the condition engendered by the facts 
of Communist design and opposition 
thereto. “To ‘stop the cold war,’ ” he 
says, “is possible only in one of two 
ways.” One—ruled out as a calcula- 
ble prospect—is for the Soviet rulers 
to abjure their world aims. “The 
other is that the Western governments 
should give up all resistance to So- 
viet policies.” 

Seton-Watson makes all these 
points with convincing clarity. He 
dismisses the persistent notion of ne- 
gotiation as an alternative to cold 
war. The Communists, he persua- 
sively reminds us, have pursued their 
aims no less rigorously in the chan- 
nels of quiet diplomacy than in other 
relationships. It is important that his 
understanding of the matter be 
widely disseminated so that we of 
the West may see the cold war as a 
protection and a necessity and not 
as a danger and a nuisance. 
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Marxism in Southeast Asia. 
Edited by Frank N. Trager. 
Stanford. 381 pp. $7.50. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA POSES a major 
challenge to the free world. Burma, 
Indonesia, Vietnam and Thailand 
provide important testing grounds of 
whether the new Asian nations can 
fulfill their national and social aspira- 
tions in an authentically democratic 
manner and whether the United 
States and the free world can con- 
structively influence their emerging 
social and political patterns. Before 
Western policy in Southeast Asia can 
be really constructive, however, we 
must understand the socio-political 
forces at play in these countries. This 
is the basic purpose of Frank Trager’s 
new book. 

The study sets out “to identify the 
nature of Marxism in selected coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia [ Burma, Thai- 
land, Vietnam and Indonesia]; to 
determine its relationship, avowed 
and hidden, to indigenous and sim- 
ilar ideologies; and to relate these 
findings to current political processes 
and activites, domestic and interna- 
tional,” and succeeds in achieving its 
objectives. Marxism’s role since the 
Russian Revolution and the promul- 
gation of Lenin’s doctrine on colon- 
ialism is clearly delineated and the 
book stresses the importance cf rec- 
ognizing both the considerable Marx- 


ist influences in all these countries 
(with the exception of Thailand) and 







“THE POWERS TRIAL_in Moscow has 
nothing in common with our sort of 
‘trial. The objective will not be to estab- 
lish the facts or to apply the law. There 
will not be two parties at interest. Only 
one interest will be expressed: the polit- 
ical interest of the Soviet state and the 
world Communist enterprise. All par- 
ticipants in the trial—judges, prose- 
culor, witnesses, defense attorney, and 
the defendant; even (wittingly or un- 
wittingly) most of 
the journalists — 
willberepresenting 
that one interest.” 
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Asians and Commissars 


Reviewed by Philip M. Kaiser 


Professor of International Labor 
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the effectiveness of Communist pol- 
icies and tactics in the inter-war pe- 
riod. 

During the ’20s and 30s, when 
Western socialists were too preoccu- 
pied with their own problems or re- 
luctant to upset relationships between 
their home countries and their col- 
onies, Moscow succeeded in identify- 
ing Communism with the national 
and anti-colonial aspirations of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia. Before 
World War II and the national liber- 
ation of Burma, Indonesia and Viet- 
nam, this was a relatively easy task. 
Idealistic slogans were used effec- 
tively to serve the purposes of Real- 
politik. By pushing for national lib- 
eration, the Kremlin was able to 
weaken Western power, enhance its 
own prestige and set the stage for 
postwar events. Democratic socialist 
as well as nationalist and religious 
groups were active in the struggle 
against colonialism and often worked 
closely with the Communists, but the 
Communists were the major if not 
the primary catalyst. 

The essays on Burma, Indonesia, 
Vietnam and Thailand by the four 
individual authors (Jeanne S. Mintz, 
I. Milton Sacks, John Seabury Thom- 
son and David A. Wilson) 
deep knowledge and broad under- 
standing. Students and policy mak- 
ers dealing with Southeast Asia will 
find the studies invaluable. In the 
summary section, Trager draws a 
series of general observations and in- 
terpretations based on the essays 
dealing with the individual countries 
and performs his task with sensitivity 
and skill. After underlining how de- 
velopments in the past decade have 
led to separation of the Communists 
from the “nationalist-Marxist amal- 
gam,” Trager suggests that “what ap- 
pears to be developing is a tropical 


reveal 






variant of the Scandinavian pattern? 
The influence of democratic social. 
ism, particularly in Burma, seems ty 
be in the ascendancy and the way jx 
open for fruitful communication be 
tween Southeast Asian socialists an{ 
Western socialists. 

Is this too optimistic an evaluation 
of the current situation and futur 
prospects? One school of though 
contends that developments in Wes} 
ern European socialism since World 
War II have seriously weakened its 
ties with Asian socialism. Its argu. 
ment runs like this: At a time when 
the Asian socialists are committed 
to radical approaches and solutions 
and still consider Marx a majo 
prophet, European socialists have dis. 
carded their traditional Marxist pre. 
tensions. The Europeans, now weddel§ , 
to the “welfare state,” have become 















“revisionists” in word as well a 
deed. Consequently, the extreme prof , 
ponents of this position suggest 
Western socialists are no longer abl 
to exert any serious influence on their 
brothers in the East. The more mod. 
erate (and still relatively pessimistic; 
view contends that Western socialists 
must perform the neat trick of com#}, 
bining the role of responsible states}, 
men at home with that of an ally off, 
non-Communist revolutionaries in the§ 9 
Orient and Africa. Only in that wayf, 
is there any hope of developing conf f, 
tinuous and meaningful channels 0'f 
communication between Western ant », 
Asian socialist groups. Ww. 

Although Trager has demonstrated ft, 
that there has been a strengthening § of 
of non-Communist Marxist elements} 
particularly in Burma, the evidence 
does not seem to justify his optimism § p, 
for a “Scandinavian solution.” Tre § w 
ger is right, however, in suggesting B jn 
that there are reasonable prospect th 
for fruitful contacts between Wester § wl 
and Asian socialists. But the situ® Bh 
tion in Southeast Asia is still fluid tj 
as recent events in Indonesia would th 
seem to indicate, and it will be som th 
years before we can be certain thal fj ab 
Southeast Asian countries have yj 
veloped democratically structured # f cj 
cieties. on 
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Forty YEARS AGO, Brooklyn had 
a Spanish community far different 
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community of today. From Spain 
this nucleus came and settled “across 
the river” near the boats bringing 
their livelihood—in conspicuous part, 
cigars. For the men relied, with 










varying degrees of success, on the 
métier of feveriano, or itinerant pur- 
veyor; they would take lots to dis- 
pose of at whatever unfixed profit 
their own self-confidence alone could 
set. 

A virtual king of teverianos was 
Agapito, scoundrel in many respects, 
imaginative in commerce, daring and 
bold-faced, a compassionate man in 
his way. If Agapito was king, what 
was Grandfather? To a boy’s eyes, 
Grandfather was noble, magnani- 
mous and sensitive—and hadn’t a 
bean. These were all virtues, surely, 
but often inconvenient ones. Grand- 
father could be scolded for his lack 
of success. He could be pitied by 
people unworthy to wipe the dust 
from his shoes. He could become the 
con man. though so temporarily, of 
an Agapito. What kind of world 
was this where the philosopher stood 
trembling as the scoundrel pulled 
off the coup that spelled a week’s 
material respite? 

This the world in which 
Prudencio de Pereda grew up and 
which he has here distilled for us 
in limpid, at times lyric, prose, with 
the clarity and simple rhythms for 
Which this author is known. As the 
boy narrator watches Grandfather 
tilt at the windmills, he learns many 
things about the nature of success, 
the constancy that keeps a dream 
above most realities, he learns the 
= of yielding gracefully while 


was 


clinging like a veritable Galileo to 
9 . 
ones inner beliefs, he learns the 
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high price of perfection in any art 
or craft, and he finds that the re- 
deeming center of any universe is 
the capacity to love, with its corol- 
lary, the capacity to suffer. 

To teach him these high things of 
the heart, the boy has teachers other 
than Grandmother and Grandfather: 
He has the Widow. The enveloping 
female softness and strength of this 
splendid creature come living from 
the page. She is every European 
boy’s grail as the first experience of 
love: the woman who, with patience 
and passion, will guide his poor 
flesh to pride and manhood. The 
gentle humor which underlies the 
passage enhances its evocation, gives 
balance and poise to its hymn of 
thanksgiving. One aspect of life, at 





Loves and Labyrinths 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 
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least, could go right in the great 
world where a tight little community 
was trying in such desperate and 
often makeshift ways to hold its 
own. And a boy could be helped to 
find his identity by means other than 
the achievement of conspicuous suc- 
cess, 

De Pereda writes with honesty, 
from the inside out, as few writers 
seem able to do these days. What 
surface effects there are have come 
first from that inward eye. Wind- 
mills in Brooklyn is not, despite its 
background, a nostalgic book: It is 
not archly or unselectively reminis- 
cent. It is an engrossing picture of 
a vital way of life that has disap- 
peared. And it is above all a modest 
lesson in learning to live. 





Bookshelf Briefs 


The Great Contest: 
Russia and the West. 
By Isaac Deutscher. 


Oxford. 86 pp. $2.75. 


HERE ARE FOUR lectures which 
Isaac Deutscher delivered during his 
visit to Canada last year, slightly “up- 
dated” for publication. They carry 
forward the general themes of his 
earlier analysis of Soviet affairs—so 
brilliant, so frustrating and at times 
so infuriatingly wrong. 

Deutscher has some very percep- 
tive things to say about the changes 
which the Soviet Union has ex- 
perienced since 1953; about the So- 
viet intelligentsia; about the current 
ambiguity toward Stalinism; and 
about popular attitudes in Russia 
(though some of his assertions sound 
rather immodestly dogmatic, par- 


ticularly since he has had no oc- 
casion personally to prove popular 
feelings). Unfortunately, he does not 
define his terms; and many state- 
ments, necessarily brief in a lecture, 
have not been expanded and docu- 


mented sufficiently to withstand 
serious questioning. 
Basically, Deutscher still sees 


Stalinism as rooted in “pre-indus- 
trial” Russia. With the moderniza- 
tion of the Soviet state and society 
substantially accomplished, Stalinism 
has now lost “its relative justification 
and its effectiveness’—a most dubi- 
ous view both of its origins and its 
present state, let alone its past in- 
evitability. “Khrushchevism,” to him, 
is an intermediate phase character- 
ized by a “mixture of progress and 
backwardness.” As backwardness is 
overcome, progress is bound to pre- 
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vail. Deutscher grants that the present 
“interregnum”—to him, a_ half-way 
house on the road from necessity to 
freedom—has seen 
but not political reforms. But, he 
assumes, the retreat of Stalinism is 
bound to continue. Seemingly ob- 
livious to the effectiveness of totali- 
tarian controls, he insists that Soviet 
society (who? how?) will acquire 
political freedom. The premise that 
a modern industrial state organically 
cannot stay totalitarian is of course 
contradicted, for instance, by the 
Nazi experience. But no matter: 
Deutscher has faith in the inexorable 
course of history, which must dialec- 
tically swing back from Stalinism to 
“increasing well-being and_ social 
contentment” and on to “growing 
freedom” for the peoples of Russia. 

Once, it is true, this touching faith 
is marred by the confession that “I 
am perhaps running too far ahead 
and indulging in what may still be 
only a fond intellectual hope.” But 
then this hope carries him forward 
again to predict confidently that 
“Russia is once again pregnant with 
new, world-shaking thoughts and 
ideas.” What clairvoyance! The new 
flowering, he assures us, will surpass 
the contributions of Tolstoy, Dostoy- 
evsky and Chekhov, as well as those 
of Lenin and Trotsky. 

In his analysis of foreign affairs, 
Deutscher claims to see a new inter- 
nationalism emanating from Moscow, 
but fails to define or describe it. He 
asserts that Khrushchev is transform- 
ing the Soviet orbit into a “socialist 
commonwealth,” and that his “para- 
mount objective” is to enable the 
sphere to prosper in peace and 
equality. Hence, Khrushchev has 
“every reason to try and call a halt 
to the arms race.” The author sug- 
gests in all earnestness that the Soviet 
Union is not interested in “foreign 
conquest” because it does not any 
longer need the economic resources 
of other countries, whereas (in good 
Marxist analysis) Stalin’s expansion 
was motivated by economic shortages 
at the end of World War II! 


Deutscher ignores the current mis- 


socio-economic 
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sile and nuclear threats, for all in- 
tents and purposes. More generally, 
he seems to place the major blame 
for current crises on the West. And 
the “dialectical” picture emerging 
from the lectures is a pessimistic view 
of the increasingly degenerate West, 
and an optimistic one of the forward- 
surging Soviet bloc. It need not be 
assumed that Deutscher will slide 
further down this slippery incline, for 
he is a skillful and seasoned acrobat, 
but surely even Deutscher has been 
a greater realist in the past. 


The Communist Subversion 

of Czechoslovakia, 1938-1948. 
By Josef Korbel. 
Princeton. 258 pp. $5.00. 


This is the dramatic and disturb- 
ing story of Communist victory in 
Czechoslovakia, from the days of 
Munich across the war years to the 
total conquest in 1948. The bare 
skeleton has of course been well 
known, but Josef Korbel manages to 
put plenty of flesh on it. The pro- 
tagonists emerge lively and human— 
Eduard Benes, who much like FDR 
refused to believe, as a man of good 
will, until it was too late to do any- 
thing about Soviet moves; Zdenek 
Fierlinger (or Quislinger, as his 
enemies called him), with all the 
machinations that exposed him as 
a simple Stalinist stooge; and all the 
rest. 

Korbel conveys a fine sense of the 
step-by-step advance of Communist 
influence and controls. Many details 
(for instance, Moscow’s maneuvers 
at the time Benes was about to return 
home in 1945) will be new to most 
readers. It is of course an intensely 
tragic story, and the author makes 
no pretense of detachment. To him, 
it has a vital moral of general ap- 
plicability—the Communists’ use of 
democratic opportunities and pro- 
cedures for their own ends; it is, in 
his words, a story “of perfidy, of 
treachery, of broken promises and 
cynical disregard for truth.” 

A well-documented account, this 
volume uses Czech sources as well as 






unpublished memoirs and interviews, 
Regrettably, the author also relies on 
several documents which are almost 
certainly spurious. Moreover, so com. 
pact a book must necessarily concen. 
trate on selected aspects of the drama, 
Yet perhaps what is needed now is 
a more detailed account, done with 
surgical detachment, and above all, 
an attempt to probe further by raising 
more difficult questions about al. 
ternative policies, conflicting evi.) 
dence and variant implications, No 
one could answer such questions 
better than Josef Korbel himself. 
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Russian and Soviet Policy 
in Manchuria. 

By Peter S. H. Tang. ri 

Duke. 494 pp. $10.00. 
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Peter Tang, a specialist in Sino-_ 
Soviet affairs, is known for his vol-) 
umes on contemporary China. The 
present volume, based on his doe. 
toral dissertation, is an extensive and 
intensive study of Russian policy, 
before and after the Revolution, in 
the two crucial areas separating) j 
Russia from China proper—Mon) a 
golia and Manchuria. This is the 
product of detailed research includ: 
ing Russian (though not Japanese) 
diplomatic archives. It contains 4F tq 
wide though not exhaustive range off d: 
sources. There are some new details, 
for instance, on the Russian view o 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Much of the story has inevitably} 1, 
been told before, and many of the} e 
same sources had previously beet 
combed. In his chapters on Mor- 
golia, Tang leans heavily on Gerald 
Friters’ earlier volume. 

The general thesis of the book} in 
which is not markedly critical off 
Chinese policies, is that there is 0 
overwhelming continuity of Tsaris th 
objectives in the Soviet era. Undeg ,, 
the circumstances, he concludes thal W 
Communism is but “the current it 
strument of Russian policy”—a tod 
for the advancement of Russian 
tional objectives. This reviewer mus 


vigorously dissent. i 
ALEXANDER DALLNG se 
tr 
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NUCLEAR DISARMERS 


While I share William Henry Chamberlin’s 
view (“The New Failures of U.S. Nerve,” NL, 
August 1 and 8) that unilateral disarmament 
would be a far more dangerous policy for the 
United States than our present reliance on 
military deterrence, I am disturbed at the vitu- 
perative quality of Chamberlin’s attacks on such 
distinguished advocates of unilateral disarma- 
ment as Erich Fromm, David Riesman and 
Harold Taylor, et al. Rather than “nerve crack- 
ups,” their advocacy of unilateral disarmament 
represents a reasoned position that must be ex- 
amined against the background of records that 
evince quite as much devotion to liberty as 
Chamberlin can claim. 

It will not do for Chamberlin to label the 
efforts of the “Committees of Correspondence” 
“super appeasement movements,” thus seeking 
to evoke images of another Munich. The lessons 
of the past are not wholly applicable to our 
present age despite Chamberlin’s rather flippant 
dismissal of Linus Pauling trying “to make the 
flesh creep with pictures of the horrors of 
nuclear warfare.” Much of the failure of our 
American foreign policy can be ascribed to the 
inability or refusal to comprehend the changes 
that have been wrought and the nature of the 
age in which we are living. Chamberlin would 
have us hark back to the policies of the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence formed on the eve 
of the American Revolution; surely, every bit 
as dangerous a policy to follow in the light of 
today’s realities as that advocated by the latter 
day “Committees of Correspondence.” 

I would describe the posture for unilateral 
disarmament adopted by Fromm, Riesman and 
Taylor as an essay in counter-cyclical thinking 
rebelling against the tragically foolish spec- 
tacle of two political parties vying to outdo 
each other in “talking tough” to the Russians 
and boosting defense spending. Their position 
must be considered seriously at a time when we 
run the risk of enslavement by the shibboleths 
of past epochs. 

I, for one, do not believe that it would be 
in the interests of the United States, of survival, 
or of liberty, to adopt a policy of unilateral 
disarmament. But I am not ready to join Cham- 
berlin in saying that anti-war declarations are 


the greatest contributors to the likelihood of 
war, 


New York City ARYEH NEIER 


Executive Secretary, 
League for Industrial Democracy 


Steven Allen (NL, August 15-22), in attacking 
my article on the unilateral disarmers, beats 
loudly on some wide-open doors and does not 
seem 'o face up squarely to the point I was 


trying to make: that advocates of one-sided dis- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


armament by the free nations, however pure 
their motives, are objectively aiding the Com- 
munist design of extinguishing liberty through- 
out the world. Allen speaks of “millions of peo- 
ple all over the world who regard the prospect 
of nuclear war with deep loathing.” 

I should think this sentiment would be quite 
unanimous. But this does not get us very far 
toward solving the problem of what to do when 
a power committed to world conquest through 
a mixture of subersive propaganda, intrigue 
and military power possesses nuclear weapons, 
constantly brandishes them, and threatens to 
use them if it does not get its way. 

It seems to me that those who best aid the 
cause of peace with freedom and national honor 
are those who are doing their best to make 
America’s nuclear defenses so strong that the 
Soviet rulers will never venture to translate 
their homicidal boasts into action. On the other 
hand, those who advocate unilateral nuclear 
disarmament for the free nations, or who would 
settle for the utterly inadequate and deceptive 
schemes of “control” and “inspection” so far 
accepted by the Soviet Government are, how- 
ever unwillingly and unconsciously, playing the 
role of Trojan, or Kremlin, horses in the citadel 
of freedom. 

Might I suggest that Allen and others of his 
point of view would benefit from reading Con- 
stantine FitzGibbon’s When the Kissing Had to 
Stop, a vivid and all-too-probable picture of 
what would happen if a combination of fellow 
travelers and ultra-pacifists should persuade 
Great Britain to break away from the Atlantic 
alliance and force the United States to abandon 
its bases in Britain? An American abandon- 
ment of nuclear defenses would have even more 
disastrous results. 

Wittiam Henry CHAMBERLIN 
Pontresina, Switzerland 


THE CLOSED CIRCLE 


May an old Englishman, who hasn’t long to 
live and who is traveling about in your won- 
derful country for the first time, leave your 
readers a sort of “last will and testament”? I 
have read with a perturbed spirit Leonard 
Schapiro’s review of American Communism and 
Soviet Russia (NL, August 15-22). In summar- 
izing Theodore Draper’s reasons for the Ameri- 
can Communists’ enslavement to Russia in the 
20s, Schapiro lists their “aims and ideals and 
ideological enthusiasms.” 

It was my impression from having read THE 
New Leaper for many years that this disastrous 
kind of reasoning was no longer engaged in by 
your sophisticated writers—disastrous because 
if we do not correct it in time, the loss of the 
lives of millions of free men everywhere may be 
the result. The motives for becoming a Com- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


munist or fellow traveler are as varied as the 


CONTINUED 





involved characters themselves. What matters to 
us, aside from doing everything in the powers of 
our national policies and of our personal rela- 
tions with Communists to prevent these victims 
from being further ensnared by tyranny, is to 
clearly what a Communist full- 
fledged ideology means in essence. 

As a socialist for approximately 60 years and 
one who has had personal experience in many 
parts of the world in dealing with Communists 
for 40 of those years, I think I was the first man 
—at least in the labor movement—to label Com- 
munism a secular religion. This idea, through 
the writings of Arnold Toynbee and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, your own Max Eastman and many 
others since, I thought had now become a com- 
monplace. But I was mistaken, if I am to judge 
from your review. We shall never know how 


understand 


to cope with a man or group so described until 
we realize that once the convert has stepped 
within what Arthur Koestler in his autobiog- 
raphy calls the “closed system, 
whether, as he suggests, it be the church, the 


circle” or 


psychoanalytic movement, or the disciplined 
Party, nothing can rescue him but some equally 
revelatory or traumatic experience, either per- 
sonal or historic, or both. 

Since Draper and Schapiro are attempting to 
enlighten their readers about the “magic” that 
Moscow transforming Western 
Communist parties into “its tools,” we need 
first to substitute the word “religion” for 
“magic.” This is the psychological commitment 
from which all the other evils flow. 

London Davis IAN BULLEN 


BUT NOT FOR LOVE 


I admit that if fiction is presented as intended 


employed in 


for the general public, then the opinion of any 
reader, a doctor or a salesman, although dif- 
ferent, should be as acceptable to the author 
as that of a literary critic. But, while I might 
find a review interesting which discussed the 
characters of But Not For Love as if they were 
potential patients or customers (especially if it 
were funny enough), I do protest that the re- 
view (NL, August 1-8) by L. B. Edwards, Asso- 
ciate Editor of East Europe, has no more right 
to assign my novel to the “genre of social 
anthropology” than the doctor would have to 
place it in the genre of medicine or the sales- 
man in merchandising. 

Associate Editor Edwards, of course, recog- 
nizes no distinction between fiction and other 
printed matter. She blandly lumps William H. 
Whyte, A. C. Spectorsky, John Keats, John 
Cheever and Vance Packard in a single bundle 
as men engaged in a common objective, all 
“such earlier masters 
as John Marquand.” After that it is under- 


unsuccessfully emulating 


standable why she rebukes me for “eschewing 
the clinical approach to the subject.” 

But a novel is an art form and But Not For 
Love is a novel about some aspects of modem 
men and women as reflected in an art colony 
during one period of thirty-four hours. Whether 
the book is actually as hilarious and as terrify. 
ing as I intended it to be, only the individual 
reader can say. Reviewers in Newsweek, the 
Herald-Tribune, the Saturday Review, the 
Library Journal, etc. have dubbed the book 
“witty,” “brilliant” and even “powerful.” Artists 
and art critics have agreed that I know what 
I’m writing about. Only Miss Edwards has 
treated the novel as a source book of “tribal 
rites, morals, and social techniques.” Evidently 
she won’t accept any picture of artists which 
doesn’t conform with the one she has fashioned 
from movies, Time-Life gossip and certain color. 
ful paperbacks. She alone promised herself 
that the novel would be “an examination of a 
new species of group living” and then, when 
But Not For Love failed to describe a homogen- 
ized gang of nouveaux-riches artists who had 
“encroached on the preserve of the conservative 
rich who formerly held it in fee” (in fee, for 
sooth! in the 20th century! on Long Island!), 
she complains that “the implied promise is not 
fulfilled.” 

Why do the characters seem “predominantly 
female” to her, when by actual count there tum 
out to be exactly as many males as females in 
the book? a statistic which this female author 
found as surprising as it is irrelevant and bor 
ing. And why does Miss Edwards say that there 
is “considerable destruction of movable prop 
erty’? One vase smashes to the floor spilling 
its contents, a bystander who seemed to have 
been clipped on the jaw by a wild haymaker 


_denies that she was even touched, and, at a late 


party, cigarette butts are killed in a cheese. 
Otherwise nothing, not even a head or heart, i 
broken. Considerable destruction? Today? The 
reviewer thinks that a bikini-clad blonde at the 
wheel of a Jaguar is “trite” and a “never-fil 
igniter.” Be that as it may, the one in But No 
For Love is not “the deus ex machina” nor dots 
anyone in the book make a pass at her. 

But then, I also don’t understand Miss Ed 
wards’ use of squire, hauteur, in fee, or tht 
unspeakable artistics. 

Enough! Let there be ground rules of som 
sort. Either let the reviewer know something 
about the subject or allow that the author ma 
know what he’s talking about. And let it nevé 
be forgotten that a novel is not a sociologic# 
investigation even should it reveal the mos! 
startling authenticated sociologically useful m* 
terial. (And a scientific study, no matter hot 
fascinating, is not a creative art form any mo 
than a sugar-coated aspirin is candy.) 

I'm truly sorry that L. B. Edwards does 
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like my characters. But that’s the way artists 
ae. As the old man said when I came to him 
for advice about my cat’s bird-catching habit: 
“Ma'am, that’s the nature of the beast.” 


fast Hampton, N.Y. May NatTALie TABAK 


INDONESIA 


Clifford Geertz’ article, “Indonesia—Sense 
and Sensibility” (NL, June 6), is so interest- 
ing, so well-written (brilliant in spots) and 
with such original insights, that it should be 
completely convincing, yet it just isn’t. And it 
isn't because its main theme represents an 
oversimplification, at best a half-truth which 
leaves out of consideration other factors, thus 
giving a flawed, though appealing, picture. 

That main theme is the alienation of what 
he calls the intellectuals from indigenous 
Indonesian developments (because of Western 
influences). It is most dramatically expressed, 
purportedly, in the quotation he gives from 
Sjahrir: “For my relative unpopularity in 
nationalistic and intellectual circles in Indo- 
nesia I can largely thank what they call my 
‘Western inclinations’ and sometimes even my 
‘Hollandaphile’ sentiments.” 

Now, there is a measure of truth in Sjahrir’s 
case, though the whole story is much less 
simple than implied. But it certainly even 
hardly applies to many of those whom Geertz 
hames as representative Indonesian _ intel- 
lectuals. Hadji Agus Salim, Natsir, Sjafruddin, 
or Hatta for that matter, simply cannot be 
fitted in under the rubric, “alienated 
intellectual.” 

The famous old nationalist, Hadji Agus 
Salim, for instance (an incomparable racon- 
leur, with whom I spent many enjoyable hours 
discussing various questions during my stay 
there in the early ’50s), was alert to Western 
developments. But the decisive formative in- 
fuences in his life and thought, besides the 
indigenous happenings in his own country, were 
the Koran, Mohammedan philosophy and ethics, 
and developments in Asian countries. To a 
varying degree, much the same can be said 
of Natsir, Sjafruddin and the others mentioned. 
These people are profoundly of Indonesian 
sil and thought. Whatever degree of Western 
influence may have affected their thinking it 
merely enlarged their vision a bit, but hardly 
made them divided personalities at war with 
themselves. The knowledge of, loyalty to and 
‘esceptibility to indigenous influences of most 
those who are at present on the rebel side 
Not qualitatively less than those in the ranks 
of Sukarno’s henchmen and yes-men. Quite 
the contrary. It seems rather narrow to imply, 
% Geertz does, that many of these joined the 
Padang reliellion of 58 because of their dis- 
aflection alienated intellectuals. 
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Actually, the reasons for the rebellion were 
much more simple, even prosaic, if you will, 
involving as they did differences on the ques- 
tions of Communism, democracy, local auton- 
omy (for Sumatra, etc.) and issues of that 
sort. And if those on the rebel side have been 
attacked in the past, chiefly by the PKI or 
the violently neutralist members of the PNI, 
they have been so attacked not because of their 
having been estranged and schizophrenic in- 
tellectuals, but because of long-standing politi- 
cal antagonisms between the PNI on the one 
hand and the Masjumi and the PSI, to which 
parties so many of these purportedly alienated 
intellectuals adhere. 


Washington, D.C. Harry GOLDBERG 


ROCHE ON BEVAN 


I am touched by the emotional article by John 
P. Roche of Brandeis University on “British 
Labor’s Last Mass-Leader” (NL, August 15-22), 
about the late Aneurin Bevan, a great statesman 
and orator. The article was written, apparently, 
from a great distance, and actuated by Bevan’s 
detractors, of whom there are many with vested 
interests to serve. 

However, if Roche will come closer to actual- 
ity by attending the House of Commons, the 
Labor Party Annual Conference or the Trades 
Union Congress, he will realize that the British 
Labor Party is still so rich in impressive states- 
men and persuasive orators that the middle 
word of his title is grossly misleading. 
London Hector Hucnes MP 


KILGORE: DEMOCRAT 


Stanley M. Arndt, in his letter concerning 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Richard Nixon (NL, July 
18-25), gives the impression that the late Harley 
M. Kilgore, twice elected Senator from West 
Virginia, was a Republican. 

He was not. He was a New Deal Democrat 
who shortly before his death became chairman 
of the important Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Charleston, W.Va. W. E. Cuirton II 











Have one on us— 
Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 
Also receive information on 
The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 
Renowned fraternal order of labor 
and socially-progressive spirit. 
Learn about our— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
omweeeeCLiP AND MAILe=eeee 
The Workmen’s Circle 


175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 
Please send me a copy of the 60th 





Anniv. CALL, and membership infor- 
mation, 

GING. oo civic dc cin dcvcwicescsccaveesiesoncss 
RGUIEED occ ccccvrcciccsscasscoeccesenccss 
NE pik casrcniaivewiansises Zone.... State...... 
AGO ..ccrccce Wife’s Age ......... 
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DOUGLAS - NOVAK 
“STRANGERS WHEN WE MEET” 


ERNIE KOVACS e BARBARA RUSH 
CINEMASCOPE e COLOR - 
plus Walt Disney’s '"GRAND CANYON 
[Kate show Towicnt! | 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal o:- 
ganizations are requested when pilea- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
y East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


liability. 





ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,600 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960. 


Tuesday LECTURES 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 
Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


September 8 Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 15 Bernard Gabriel 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsylvania 








